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PREFACE 



The previous issue of this oournal reported an over-all evaluation 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) program conducted 
in the Cincinnati Public Schools during the latter half of the I965-66 
school year. This issue and the one to follow are devoted to reporting 
individual project evaluation. 

The seven projects contained in this issue are reported together 

t 

because during the current 1966-67 school year they have been reorganized 
as two projects (one at the elementary and one at the secondary level), 
although the component services are essentially the same. Mr. Joseph 
Ireland is the co-ordinator of the elementary project, and Miss Martha 
Leeds of the secondary project. 

It should be pointed out that maximum understanding of the reports 
in this Journal will result from reading the preceding issue on program 
evaluation. Findings from program evaluation are often referred to in 
relation to project objectives. 

Each report has two major divisions, which follow the introduction 
and the statement of objectives. The first main part, entitled "Project 
Narrative," is essentially a chronological logging of procedures, events, 
obstacles, etc. as they took place in operating the project. Because the 
focus of these accounts is project operation, they are likely to be of 
interest to personnel involved in similar projects. The narratives were 
contributed by the 1965-66 project directors.* 

♦Elementary School Remediation and Enrichment, Martha Leeds; Saturday 
Morning Enrichment, Lorena O'Donnell; Educational Resource Centers, 
Marjorie Rogers; Elementary Summer School, Lenore Wirthlin; Parent 
Education, Anna Cooper; Secondary School Remediation and Enrichment, 
Martha Leeds; Secondary Summer School, Rosemary Buchanan. 
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The second major division of each report deals w'th evaluation pro- 
cedures and results • Evidence bearing on the fi-lfillment of each objective 
is presented. As one reads through these evaluation sect ions > it will be 
noted immediately that there are wide variations in the validity of the 
evidence used to evaluate project objectives. In some instances the 
results are "self evident," while in other cases the evidence is very 
tenuous. This situation is the result of many factors, e.g., poorly stated 
objectives and unmeasurable objectives. The most serious deterrent to the 
measurement of objectives, however, was the lack of adequate control groups. 
Unbiased experimental designs can result only from a randomization of 
uncontrolled factors that may influence results. Such designs are impos- 
sible in this crntext, because the charge of ESEA has been to serve the 
most disadvantaged children. Unbiased comparisons, therefore, are not 
possible because of the selection factor operating. This explanation is 
not an excuse; it is a reality which demands innovative models of evalu- 
ative strategies. The Division of Program Development welcomes constructive 
criticism and suggestions for better evaluation approaches. Further, it is 
hoped that a mutual sharing of tailor-made instruments will serve to benefit 
the Cincinnati Public Schools and other school systems. 

There has been only a limited attempt to report the details of statis- 
tical methodology. We felt that such reporting would add too much to the 
length of the report and would be of limited interest to the practitioner. 
When the term "significant" is used in describing an observed difference, 
this means statistically significant difference and based on some type of 
statistical test. Persons wishing eaqplanation of statistical methods need 
only submit such request to the Division of Program Development. 

Limited copies of each chapter of this report are available to those 
persons whose interest is primarily associated with that given project. 
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Requests for additional copies of this journal or for separate copies of 
each project's evaluation should be made to Mr. Joe Felix, Associate in 
Progreim Development. 

James N. Jacobs 
Editor 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL REMEDIATION AND ENRICHMENT 



Introduction 

This project is aimed particularly at motivating those pupils in 
primary target elementary schools whose disadvantaged cultural backgrounds 
have resulted in learning problems . It encompasses a variety of services 5 
all of which are geared to give pupils a more positive concept of them- 
selves, the community and their role in community life. 

Among the services planned to acconqplish this goal were: the addition 

of administrative, secretarial and supportive personnel; cultural activities 
such as excursions and special assemblies; and supplementary after-school 
programs. The additional teaching personnel were intended to make it possi- 
ble to work with pupils individually and in small groups, thereby getting 
to know them better and helping them with school-associated problems. 
Enrichment and supplementary activities were also designed to help school 
personnel know pupils better and to make classroom learning experiences 
more meaningful. 

The services provided through this project were supplemented by other 
projects that served these primary target children. The Health Services 
project, for example, was directed toward improving the physical condition 
of disadvantaged children, while the Parent Education project was aimed at 
increased parental involvement in their education. Hopefully, attending to 
these needs will make it possible for pupils to devote more energy to 
school work and increase the chances of success of the motivational efforts 
of the Elementary Remediation and Enrichment project. 

Increases in scholastic achievement are the principal educational 
outcome hoped for as a result of increased motivation. By making the entire 
school experience more relevant to life as seen by the disadvantaged pupil, 
the project is intended to help such a pupil become more psychologically 
involved in the learning process. 



Resource teachers, whose function is to help identify and treat 
pupils' learning problems, were an integral part of the project plan. Such 
teachers enable the regularly assigned classroom teacher to devote more time 
and attention to learning gaps due to absence, cultural deprivation, ecoi.caic 
indigence, emotional problems, poor home environment or other adverse 
elements in the child's background. 





Objectives 

The objectives of the Elementary School Remediation and Enrichment 
project are as follows: 

1. Early identification and treatment of individual pupils 
with learning problems. 

2. Opportunity to discover individual pupils' talents and interests 
that can be a basis for building positive feelings about one's 
self and one's ability to achieve in school. 

3 . Achievement in school consistent with the potential of each 
pupil. 

4. Involvement of parents and community in the educational process, 
making school more meaningful to parents and pupils . 



Project Narrative 

Personnel . The Elementary Remediation and Enrichment project for 
primary target schools began on February 1 and concluded on August 33., 1966 . 
The project was geared to give stimulation and motivation to elementary 
pupils from disadvantaged neighborhoods in Cincinnati. To accomplish this, 
a number of personnel were added to the staffs of the following primary 



target schools: 

Garfield 

Hays 

Millvale 
Peas lee 



Raschig 
Rothenberg 
Sixth District 
South Avondale 



Washington Park 
W.H. Taft 
Washburn 
Webster 
Windsor 



Eleven administrative aides were named to the staffs of these schools 
to implement the project. Under the direction of the school principals. 
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aides were responalble for supervising, organizing and coordinating project 
services, both during and after the school day. Cooperating with the project 
director, they ironed out difficulties in operational procedures, arranged 
for special activities such as field trips and auditorium programs, took 
care of budgeting for new materials and equipment and made the necessary 
administrative arrangements for their optimal use. Communication was an 
important part of the duties of the administrative aides; they attempted to 
take note of successful instructional techniques and uses of equipment and 
to share such Ideas with project personnel in other schools. Other respon* 
sibilities included helping with the evaluation and interpretation of pro- 
ject activities, training and supervising resident aides and volunteers, 
and setting up special after ^school activities. 

In implementing the project goal of providing concentrated services 
for disadvantaged pupils, the resource teacher played a prominent role. In 
all, 81 resource teachers were used in the project. These specialists had 
no regular class assignements. They worked directly with pupils who had 
learning problems, coordinating their specialized instruction with the 
program of the regular teacher. They were available for group conferences 
concerning pupils with learning problems or relieved the regular teachers 
for such conferences. They also assisted in the after^school enrichment 
programs. 

Siince reading plays such an important role in learning and since 
culturally disadvantaged pupils very often have limited reading ability, 
remedial reading services were another important aspect of this project. 
Added to the staffs of primary target elementary schools were 10.^ remedial 
reading teachers. These teachers helped to identify pupils with reading 
problems; set up special reading groups; served as resource persons for 
other teachers, parents, and pupils; cooperated with the regular class- 
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room teachers of the special reading pupils; and kept records of the progress 
of these pupils. They also maintained files and records of materials used 
and experimented with new techniques to meet the special needs of children 
with reading problems. Unfortunately, beginning the project in the middle 
of the year made it ifiqpossible to locate enough specialists to fill all the 
positions called for in the project proposal. 

To Increase the effectiveness of the above professional personnel, 

22 resident aides were used in project schools* One important function of 
these aides was Interpretation of the school and its educational objectives 
to the community. Since they were residents of the school eomminity, they 
were often able to relate to parents in such a way as to make the program 
of the school more meaningful. As part of this basic interpretive function, 
the resident aides conducted discussion groiqps with parents. They also 
assisted the school nurse in following up on school health problems; 
helped to chaperone at parties and programs and on excursions; and assisted 
in piqpil control in the lunchroom, in the halls, and on the playground. 

Because extra-curricular activities were a significant aspect of project 
services aimed at enriching the school experience of project children, one 

person was employed to coordinate these activities in each project school. 

• • 

One of the chief responsibilities of these 13 individuals was to obtain the 
services of the volunteers needed to carry out the extra-curricular programs. 

In order that the project staff be free to make the best possible use 
of their professional skills, additional secretarial help was a fundamental 
part of the project. In those schools where additional secretarial time 
was necessary to carry out the project, a part- or fUll-time secretary was 
added. 

Equipment and Supplies . A substantial part of the budget for the 
Elementary Remediation and Enrichment project was allotted for the purchase 
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of e(|ulpin6n'k 8nd suppllos th&t would bo specially suited to disadvantaged 
children. Special books and materials for both remediation and enrichment 
Vr..re purchased > with careful attention paid to the cultural content of 
printed materials. A special effort was made to select appropriate multi* 
ei;Vnic books. 

In addition, a nun^ber of audio-visual instructional devices were 
purchased to increase the effectiveness of specialized instruction in 
project classrooms. Unfortunately most of the equipment arrived after 
the close of the first project year, so that teachers were limited to 
using equipment that the schools had before the project began. Cameras 
were used to record children's reactions on field trips. Then pictures 
were mounted and used in language development work. Tape recordings were 
periodically made of children's voices. Teachers and pupils then listened 
to these recordings and noted differences in type and quality of speech. 

The equipment ordered especially for this project included the 
following: 



Although late arrival prevented the use of this equipment in the first 
year, it will be used extensively in succeeding years of the project. 

Services . Project services were aimed primarily at those pupils who 

*\ 

were most educationally deprived. Pupils with learning problems were 
identified and placed in small groups. These groups were given special 
attention by either resource teachers, remedial reading teachers, or both. 
Non-public school pupils also received remedial instruction at nearby 
public schools. 



l6 mm movie orojectors 
opaque projectors 
listening posts 
language masters 



overhead projectors 
transparency making copiers 
tape and cartridge recorders 
record players 



film strip viewers and projectors 33 mm cameras 



• 6 • 

In addition, pupils progressing at a normal rate were given increased 



enrichment eiqperienees • It is believed that the higher achiever can con- 
tribute to the growth of the underachiever. 

Resource teachers and regular dassroom teachers made extensive use of 
excursions to introduce children to the wider community around them and to 
give them e:qperiences not normally furnished by their homes. Some of these 
excursions were walking trips, taking the piqpils to places of interest 
within their immediate environment that many of them had never visited. 

Other trips were made by bus into the larger community. Like the remedial 
reading instruction, these excursions were open to non-public school children. 

Extensive after-school activities also contributed to enriching the 
background of project children. The principal focus of these activities 
was on the hobbies and interests of the pupils. Thus, many of them were 
motivated to participate more actively in the organized program, thereby 
extending the scope of their interest, developing their' natural talents and 
enhancing the concept they had of themselves. 

Since most school buildings were already being used to capacity before 
the project began, it was difficult to find adequate space for the project 
activities. Small group instruction had to be conducted in the regular 
classroom. In some schools attenqpting too many activities at the same 
time resulted in confusion. 

Despite these difficulties, typical of beginning efforts in an 
educational endeavor of this magnitude, the Elementary Remediation and 
Enrichment project cooqpleted the first project year with a record of 2^26 
pupils receiving direct services. In the coming year this project will 
be enlarged to encompass all of the ESEA, remedial suid enrichment services 
provided for elementary target school pupils. 
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Evaluation Procedures and Result s 

Because of the broad range of this project and the related secondary 
level project in primary target schools, much of the information collected 
for the overall evaluation of the Education Act program is pertinent here.* 

The procedure for evaluating this project will be to narrow the focus of 
appraisal to primary target schools only and to relate the findings to 

specific objectives of the project. 

Data that may be used in evaluating the Elementary Enrichment and 
Remediation project include the following: selected items from the Parent 

Survey, Teacher Survey and Student Survey; achievement data collected for 
grades two through six; promotion rates; and scores on measures of pupil 
self-image. 

Because the project began late in the school year, marked changes in 
data that may be compared with pre-project findings are not expected at this 
time. Even when pre-project baseline data are available, the comparison of 
post-project findings will not be extensive. This report will be more 
concerned with whether the direction of the program seems to correspond with 
the needs indicated by the data. At best, one might hope to identify a few 
needed services or project emphases that do not seem adequately covered by 
current project organization and plans. 

Objective 1 . Early identification and treatment of individual i>upils 
with learning problems . Pupils with learning problems are found in every 
school. These problems, often caused by cultural deficiency or unfavorable 
school experiences, vary in kind from emotional conflicts to lack of essen- 
tial academic skills. Whatever the nature of the problems, however, educators 

*For a complete report of this evaluation, see Journal of Instruc^onal 
Research and Program Development, Volume 2, Number 1, October, 19bb, 
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have become aware of the need to give more concentrated effort to their 
correction than is possible in a regular classroom situation. Since 
aggravation of these problems makes dealing with them much more difficult 
in later years, it has become increasingly apparent that they must be 
recognized and treated early. 

Such identification and treatment of pupils with learning problems 
in primazy target elementary schools is the cardinal objective of 
project. The identificat^'on was left in the hands of resource teachers 
working with the regular classroom teacher, whereas treatment efforts were 
the shared responsibility of remedial specialists, resource teachers and 
regular teachers. 

Pupils with learning problems are likely to be more common in dis- 
advantaged areas than in suburban communities because of cultural limitations. 
This probability is confirmed by the Teacher Survey ratings given by 
primary target elementary teachers on items concerning Motivation of my 
pupils , The type of pupils I teach » and Previous academic preparation of 
my pupils . Each of these items was rated much lower by primary target 
elementary teachers than by elementary teachers in non-target schools. 

There is some evidence that pupils themselves feel this need for 
intensified help. On the Student Survey, more primary target elementary 
pupils than control pupils gave an affirmative answer to the question "Do 
you need more help from your teacher?" Likewise, more primary target 
pupils answered yes to the question "Would you like to talk to your teacher 
more?", but this difference was not statistically significant. 

Evaluation of the effort to identify and treat pupils with learning 
problems must ultimately focus on their school achievement. Nevertheless, 
Teacher Survey results provide evidence that primary target elementary 
staff members felt a strong impact from the remediation and enrichment 
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services provided by the project. A comparison of January and June ratings 
shows that the four survey items related directly to these services (Provi- 
sion for academic remediation. Provision for pupil cultural grow^, Adequagar 
of enrichment activities , and Present curricula £or the disadvantaged) 
increased significantly. Two other items related less directly showed n-n- 
significant gains ( Provision for emotionally disturbed and Provision fOx_ 
socially maladjusted child ). In contrast, in those non-project scli: Is 
where the survey was administered, the ratings in both January and June on 
all these items except Provision for emotionalljr disturbed decreased. 

Ob.iective 2 . Opportunity to discover individual pu pil talents and 
interests that can be a basis for building positive f eelings about orelr 
self and one's ability to achieve in school . A positive self-image is 
generally considered essential to optimal academic achievement. In the 
case of disadvantaged pupils, it is commonly believed that a low sell- 
estimate is a characteristic hindrance to higher aspiration and accom- 
plishment. Thus, this project, like most of the other local Education 
Act efforts, assumes that raising pupil self-concept is a prerequisite to 
raising pupil achievement. 

Teachers who work with project children do, in fact, see the self- 
concept of these pupils as low. This fact is evidenced by ratings given 
Pupil image of self and Pupil aspiration level on the June Teacher Survey . 
Primary target elementary teachers rated both items below the middle of the 
seven-point scale; the ratings on both were below the mean of all 48 survey 
items; and, most striking, project teachers’ ratings on both items were over 
a full unit below those of non-target teachers. These June primary target 
ratings represent a slight increase over the January rating on aspiration 
level and a similarly insignificant decrease for self-image. 
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The very limited data available for pre-post comparison, then, show 
no evidence that pupils* feelings about themselves, as obse? /ed by teachers, 
improved in the first project year. Indeed, noticeable improvement could 
scarcely be expected in so short a time. 

An interesting contrast to these teacher estimates is presented by 
other pertinent data. Unfortunately, the other approaches to evalua^-ing 
self-concept permit neither pre-post analysis or comparison with non- 
project pupils throughout the school system. Rather, in each case, the 
comparison is with secondary target and "control" groups. 

On the Student Survey pupils themselves were asked four questions 
relevant to self-concept: "Are you satisfied with report card grades?", 

"Are you doing better in your school work this year?", "Do you think you 
will graduate from high school?", "Do you hope to go to college?" In no 
case is there a significant difference in number of affirmative responses 
between primary target pupils and others. 

Internal comparisons among these items provide food for thought. For 
example, 75 per cent of primary target elementary pupils said they were 
doing better in school work this year, but only 49 per cent reported satis- 
faction with their grades. This suggests a commendable desire for further 
self-improvement. Although 8? per cent indicated they expected to graduate 
from high school, 90 per cent said they hoped to go to college. Such an 
inconsistency in the way elementary pupils see themselves is not surprising. 

The similarity of self-concept between primary target pupils and others 
of similar background is confirmed by three instruments used to assess self- 
concept directly: What I Am Like, Attitudes Toward Self and School, and 

House-Tree»Person. Although appropriate normative data is not available, 
the scores of the project children on all these instruments were comparable 
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with those of the secondary target and control groups. Further, the results 
of each measurement give an impression of a relatively favorable self-concept. 

What I Am Like is a locally constructed instrument designed to test 
self-image in three contexts: physical, psychological and social. Pupils 

rated themselves on a five-point bipolar adjective scale. Total mean 
ratings of primary target elementary pupils (grades U through 6) on the 
ten items in each subtest were above the theoretical mid-point of the scale: 
physical, 3.94; psychological, 3.90; social, 3.77. Only in the social area 
were project pupils lower than those in secondary target and control schools, 
and this difference is not statistically significant. 

This similarity of self-image also appears in the results of the 
Attitudes Toward Self and School instrument. This test, used in primary 
grades, contains l8 sets of smiling and frowning faces. The examiner reads 
each item and asks the child to blacken the nose of the face that shows 
how he feels. Although the percentages of primary target, secondary tar- 
get and control children marking smiling faces were generally similar, two 
items show a statistically significant difference when primary target chil- 
dren (those served by this project) are compared with the non -project group. 
More project than non-project children marked the smiling face for "When 
you get your report card and take it home," (92$ vs. 83$), and fewer marked 
the smiling face for "A^out growing up and getting older,” (70$ vs. 8l$). 

The items showing the smallest percentage of smiling faces for project pupils 
were "When it is time to get up and go to school” (63$) and "About the way 
other children treat you” (64$). Again, the large percentage of smiling 
faces suggests a fairly high self-concept, although this must be a tentative 

conclusion in the absence of normative data. 

Children's drawings of a house, a tree and a person were scored on the 
basis of eight factors identified in the literature on the House-Tree-Person 
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technique. All factors were believed to measure aspects of self-concept. 
l’;>cause no norms are available for the scoring method used locally, ccri- 
parisons cannot be made with groups outside this evaluation. However, an 
analysis of variance showed no significant difference in the scores earned 
by primary target , secondary target and control pupils . 

All the above data will serve as a baseline for future evaluation of 
self-image. After these children have been exposed to Education Act 
services for a longer time, more reliable conclusions about the effect 
on their self-concept will be possible. 

Ob.iective 3 . Achievement in school consistent with the potential of 
each pupil . If the project is successful in providing adequate remedia- 
tion and enrichment to pupils with learning problems, this success should 
ultimately be reflected in higher school achievement. Although no measur- 
able gains are likely to have resulted from the brief period of services 
in the first project year, ideally the level at which pupils are achieving 

should match their intellectual ability. 

To determine the extent to which this ideal is realized, however, is 
somewhat difficult. In the first place, human potential is not directly 
measurable. Although educators rely heavily on tests of general intelli- 
gence or scholastic aptitude to assess pupils’ capacity, these tests are 
themselves tests of achievement. Their scores reflect not only innate 
intellectual ability but also the extent to which this ability had been 
developed through learning. 

In addition, available means of measuring achievement are subject to 
error. Teachers* judgments of the achievement of their pupils, reflected 
paritally in promotional decisions, are necessarily somewhat subjective. 

Even standardized tests can at best measure a sample of the areas of achieve- 
ment toward which the school aims its program. 
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If one Is, nevertheless, willing to accept these best available means 
of evaluating pupils * achievement in the light of mental ability^ conclu* 
stone are possible concerning the degree of success in achieving this pro.iect 
objective. Such evaluation will be facilitated by the accumulation of data 
in succeeding years* This first evaluation effort must be restricted, to a 
large extent, to establishing baseline data. 

If one disregards differences in pupil potential, the need for raising 
the achievement level of primary target pupils appears dramatic. First, 
teacher ratings of pupil achievement indicated by the Teacher Survey 
responses are considerably lower for primary target schools than for control 
schools, and still lower than for all non-target schools. Secondly, promo- 



tion rates are perennially lower in primary t&rget schools than in control 



schools at all elementary grade levels. Thirdly, median scores on stan- 
dardized achievement tests are lower in primary target schools than in 

control schools at all grade levels. 

The picture is brightened somewhat by a comparison of January Teacher 
Survey results with those of June and by an examination of the responses 
to pertinent items on the Parent Survey. In both cases there is some 
indication that respondents felt that achievement was increasing. Primary 
target elementary teachers rated Achievement of pupils 4.9 per cent higher 
in June than in January. This was a greater increase than the mean increase 
for all 44 survey items. By contrast, secondary target teachers and control 
school teachers rated this item almost identically on the two surveys. When 
primary target elementary parents were asked whether children were inqproving 
in school work, 92 per cent responded affirmatively. This percentage of 
affirmative responses was exceeded by only three itesis on the l4 item survey. 

Pupils themselves reacted less strongly toward their improvement in 
school work. Seventy- five per cent of primary target elementary pupils said 
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■fchey were doing better> r&nking this item in the bottom h&lf of the 20 
items on the Student Survey. 

Teacher, pupil, and parent judgments regarding pupil achievement, 
while of interest, have serious limitations both with respect to their 
reliability and validity. The more direct approach is the measurement 
of achievement itself. Pupil achievement was measured in grades two 
through six.* In all but the sixth grade, testing took place in May, 

1966. The sixth grade was tested in February, 1966. Obviously, these 
data are viewed as baseline data. 

The Stanford Achievement Battery was given in grades three through 
six while the Metropolitan Achievement Test was given in grade two. Reports 
from teachers and principals indicated concern over testing conditions. 

They believed the tests were given over too short a period of time^ leading 





to pupil fatigue and discouragement. The importance of this factor is 
difficult to assess but it should at least be recognized. The sixth 
graders were not affected by this condition since they were tested in 
February as part of the regular testing program. 

To pursue the question of whether pupil academic achievement matches 
their potential requires measurements of bothf ‘The limitations of scho- 
lastic aptitude tests as measures of pupil potential have been discussed. 
Thus, in attempting to compare the "mental ability" with school achieve- 
ment one must recognize that one type of achievement is being compared 
with another (and often similar) type of achievement. Regardless of the 
fact that aptitude tests measure what has been learned, they do have pre- 
dictive validity in terms of school achievement. If one is willing to 
define "potential" in this limited sense, comparison between school achieve- 

*Pupil achievement test results are contained in the ESEA Program Evaluation 
Report and reported in the Journal of Instructional Research and Program 
Development , Vol. 2, No. 1, October, 196&. 
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merit and potential can be made. 

While no scholastic aptitude testing was done especially for ESEA 
evaluation, such tests are administered routinely in grades three and 
six in the regular testing program. The Stanford Achievement Tests do 
provide median deviations from grade score at various (Otis) IQ levels 
from the national standardization group. These deviations may be sub- 
tracted from the grade norm to arrive at an achievement expectancy based 
on IQ level. Since deviations are not reported for grade three in the 
Stanford manual, we could not compare scholastic ability with (Stanford) 
achievement F.t that grade. Instead, we assumed that the third grade 
aptitude test results of the target and control schools in 1964-65 repre- 
sented the same population of pupils in the fourth grade in 1965-66. 

This is a fairly valid assumption within a one year span of time. 

Comparison of school achievement and scholastic aptitude in grades 
four and six further required an assumption that the Otis Mental Ability 
Test (used as the basis for determining median deviations for the Stanford 
Achievement Test) is comparable to the Kuhlmann- Anders on Test (used locally 
in grade three) and the Lorge- Thorndike (Verbal) Test (used locally in 
grade six). ' 

With these possible sources of error in mind. Table 1 presents the 
actual and "expected” grade scores on the various Stanford sub-tests for 
pupils in grades four and six in the primary target schools. The estimated 
median Kuhlmann-Anderson IQ of the fourth grade group was 89. 05 while the 
median Lorge -Thorndike IQ of the sixth graders was 88.10. The grade norms 
for the fourth and sixth grade pupils were 4.9 (May testing) and 6.6 (Feb. 
testing), respectively. The "expected" grade scores were derived by sub- 
tracting the appropriate deviations from the grade norms for each sub-test. 

Table 1 shows that for grade four, expected achievement is greater 
than actual achievement on all sub-tests except Spelling where actual 

o achievement is one month over expectancy. The largest discrepancy is 
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in Arithmetic Computation which deviates four months below expectancy. 
Table 1. 



Comparison of Actual with ’’Expected” Achievement of Fourth and 
Sixth Grade Pupils in Primary Target Schools as Measured by the 
Stanford Achievement Test. 



Sub-Test 


GRADE 4 (Norm 4.9^ 

Actual Expected Dif f . 

Grade Grade (Months) 

Score Score 

Median Median 


GRADE 6 (Norm 
Actual Expected 

Grade Grade 

Score Score 

Median Median 


6.6} 

Diff. 

(Months) 


Word Meaning 


3.2 


3.5 


-2 


4.6 


4.4 


+2 


Paragraph Meaning 


3.0 


3.3 


r3 


4.6 


4.4 


+2 


Spelling 


3.8 


3.7 


+1 


5.1 


4.7 


-f4 


Word Skills 


2.7 


2.8 


-1 


* 


* 




Language 


3.0 


3.2 


-2 


4.1 


4.1 


0 


Arith. Comp. 


3.7 


4.1 


-4 


5.0 


5.4 


-4 


Arith. Concepts 


3.3 


3.6 


-3 


4.7 


4.9 


-2 


Arith. App. 


3.7 


3.9 


-2 


4.5 


4.6 


-1 


Social Studies 


3.7 


3.9 


-2 


* 


* 


* 


Science 


3.6 


3.8 

« • • ^ 


-2 




* 


* 



The remaining sub- tests are 1^ 2$ or 3 months below expectancy. 

The sixth grade results show a rather different picture. Word Meaning, 
Paragraph Meaning and Spelling achievement are 2, 2, and 4 months over expec- 
tancy, respectively. Arithmetic Computation, Concepts, and Applications are 
4, 2, and 1 months below expectancy, respectively. language achievement is 
at the expectancy level. As in the fourth grade. Spelling is highest achieve- 
ment area. Arithmetic Computation, while not the lowest achievement area, is 
farthest below expectancy. 

Assuming the pupil composition in grades four and six is similar, there 
is an inconsistency in these results. Why should the reading and spelling 
performance increase in relation to expectancy from grade four to grade six? 
While this result may be intrinsic to the instructional program, it is un- 
likely, One is inclined to suspect the adverse testing conditions in grade 
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four, which were not present In grade six, as being responsible for the 
discrepancy. 

To the extent that promotion rates may be assumed to reflect profes- 
sional judgments of pupil achievement, these rates are also useful In 
evaluating the success of the project in accomplishing this objective. 
Cincinnati’s "Policy on Classification of Elementary School Pupils" 

(Revised, 1965 ) specifies: "Primary factors In classification are age , 

rate of learning , and achievement ." This emphasis places the achievement 
criterion in relation to other promotion standards (secondeury factors are 
also specified), and suggests that learning ability must be appraised 
along with achievement. 

Although no noticeable change was esqpected in the promotion rates for 
the first project year, the 1965-66 data were assembled separately from those 
for the previous five-year period. Table 2 compares primary target pro- 
motion rates with the promotion rates of all other elementary schools for 
the period from 196O-6I to 1964-65 and for 1965-66. 

The data In Table 2 show a consistent pattern of lower promotion 
rates In primary target schools at most grade levels. The smallest 
differences appear In kindergarten and grades five and six. This phenome- 
non Is probably explained by Cincinnati's promotion policy which strongly 
discourages repetition of kindergarten, of two successive grades or a 
total of more than two years In elementary school. In each of the six 
grade levels, the differences between 1965-66 and the base years (196O-6I 
to 1964-65) show a larger discrepancy In promotion rates with the primary 
target schools having the lower promotion rates. These differences, however, 
tend to be small. Whether this general pattern of lower promotion rates in 
primary target schools should exist is not within the province of this report. 
It has been given considerable attention by the professional staff over the 

years . 
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V/h6n priinfiry target rates for the first project year are compared 
with those for the preceding five-year (baseline) period, no consistent 
pattern from grade to grade is evident. Negative and positive differences 
are approximately equal and the weighted averages are identical. By con- 
trast, the non-primary -target school rates at every level except kinder- 
garten are higher for 1965*66 than for the baseline period. This accounts 
for the larger negative differences between primary target and non-primary - 

target rates that appear for I965-66. 

Ob.i active 4 . Involvement of parents and community in t he educational 
process, making school more meaningful to pa rents and pupils. The importance 
of involving parents in the education of their children can scarcely be de- 
bated. A child who finds no interest in education in his home, who is not 
supported in his pursuit of intellectual gains, is seriously handicapped. 

If the things he is taught at school are in conflict with what he is exposed 
to at home, the net result is likely to be general confusion. 

The Enrichment and Remediation project sought to increase the involve- 
ment of both parents and community in the education of primary target school 
pupils. This involvement was promoted through the use of resident aides in 
making home contacts and conducting study-discussion group sessions. Commu- 
nity involvement was promoted through enrichment activities, especially after- 
school trips and excursions. 

The need for such emphasis in the services of the project is reflected 
in the ratings given on the Teacher Survey to items concerning parent and 
community involvement. Three items concerning parent involvement, parcici- 
pation and support were rated appreciably lower by primary target than by 
all non- target elementary teachers in the June survey. The difference on 
each of the three items was over one unit on a seven-point evaluative (poor 
to good) scale; primary target teacher ratings, on the average for these 
three items, were twenty- five per cent lower than non- target teacher ratings. 
In spite of this situation, there is evidence that the situation got better 
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from January to June in primary target 

Concept Rated 
by FT Teachers 

Parent Involvement 

Parent Participation in School 

Supportive Attitude of Parents 



schools. The ratings are as follows; 



January 


June 




Rating 


Rating 


Diff. 


2.94 


3.23 


+.29 


2.74 


2.93 


+.19 


3.70 


3.71 


+.01 



Thus, while the means are far below those in non- target schools and 
below the general mean of primary target teacher ratings (4.11 in January 
and 4.23 in June), there is evidence that this objective is being met to 
some degree. Further, teacher ratings of Field t^ opportuniti^ in- 



creased from January (4.47) to June (5.82), a total increase of 1.35» In 
fact, all Teacher Survey items related to parent and community involvement 



W6r6 rfttscl highs!* in Juns ^h&n in J&mi&ry# 

This indication of improvement is strengthened by an examination of 
the results of the Parent Survey and the Student Survey, both of which 
were administered in the course of the project. Unfortunately, since these 
surveys were not conducted on a city-wide basis, comparisons must be limited 
to target and control schools. 

More parents of primary target children than of secondary target and 
control youngsters said they were encouraged to participate in school (84fo 
vs. 8l^) and were active in school (42^ vs. 32^) • 0^^ Student Survey 

however, primary target pupils answered items on parent involvement about 
the same as secondary target and control pupils. Slightly more pupils said 
someone at home had talked to their teacher (8l% vs. 1%), that they got 
praise at home for good schoolwork vs. 80^«), and that they talked about 

their future career at home (86^ vs. Only on the item Do ^rou talJ ^ about 

school at home was the percentage of affirmative response smaller in primary 
target schools (79fo vs. 84^). Concerning community involvement through field 
trips, primary target pupils were also slightly more affirmative in their 
responses: Do ^rou enjoy field trips (9% vs. 9%) ; Do field tri£s ^ ^rou 



in schoolwork (77^ vs. 73%) • 
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In addition to suggesting project success in achieving community in- 
volvement} the percentages on these two field trip items seem to have 
another implication. About a fifth of the pupils who acknowledge that 
field trips are pleasant fail to see any academic benefit resulting from 
them. This is true in both project and non-project schools. 

Recommendations 

On the basis of the preceding evaluation the following recommendations 
are made: 

1. That continued effort be given to identifying and treating 
disadvantaged children with learning problems, along with a 
careful systematic evaluation of the progress of these pupils. 

The achievement data assembled in the first year of the project 
constitutes a baseline for comparing similar test results after 
pupils have received more extensive Education Act services. 

Through such comparison, as well as ongoing teacher appraisal 
of pupil progress, the overall success of services similar to 
those rendered in this project can be evaluated. 

2. That target school teachers re-examine their estimates of 
pupil self-image. Available evidence seems to indicate 
that pupils* images of themselves are higher than teachers 
typically believe them to be. Possibly the values upon which 
these children judge themselves are sufficiently different 
from the bases of the teachers* judgment to cause this 
discrepancy. 

3. That field trips and other efforts to enrich the background 
of target school pupils through exposure to the community 
be carefully interpreted to the pupils. There seems to be 
a danger that these experiences may become valued as means 
of entertainment rather than being seen as educationally 
beneficial. 

4. That there is a need to identify a relatively small sub-group 
of disadvantaged children within each target school to whom 
concentrated services are given. The benefits from this project 
cannot be spread too thin. If they are, no pupils will be 
benefited significantly. With this principle applied, the 
evaluation strategy will be changed accordingly. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The Elementary School Remediation and Enrichment project was designed 
to motivate pupils with learning problems and to assist these pupils in 
overcoming difficulties that have resulted from their deprived background. 
Additional personnel were employed to permit small group instruction as 
well as enrichment and supplementary activities directed toward this goal. 
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Information that is available for evaluating project success and 
achieving fundamental objectives is generally favorable. The project seems 
to be answering definite needs felt by teachers, pupils and parents of the 
primary target schools. Pupils identified as having learning problems are 
being given small group instruction and encouragement to overcome these 
difficulties. The self-image of primary target pupils compares favorably 
with that of secondary target and control pupils. Although pupil achieve- 
ment seems to be somewhat below the expectation that corresponds to their 
mental ability, this deviation is generally small and may be due to in- 
accuracies of measurement or adverse testing conditions. Finally, parent 
involvement in the primary target schools seems to be on the increase, thus 
leading to the inference that pupils will receive support at home to do 
well in schoolwork. 

In addition to these encouraging signs, this evaluation of the first 
year's project efforts has provided baseline data for future evaluation. 

As these same pupils continue in school, a systematic attempt will be 
made to measure their progress. On the basis of this ongoing evaluation, 
project services may be modified or refined in order that the attention 
given to these disadvantaged pupils might be of optimal benefit in reme- 
diating their academic deficiencies and enriching their background. 
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SATURDAY ENRICHMENT 



The Saturday E nr ichment project is designed to enrich the educational 
experience of fifth and sixth grade children in target area schools through 
small classes and individualized instruction. Although the project is 
an addition to the regular school curriculum, it attempts to supplement 

i 

and further the same goals as the regular program. 

While pupils selected for this project represent the top ten per 
cent in their school, it is nevertheless believed that this project has 
a sound rationale in keeping with the Education Act. First, it is 
reasoned that since these pupils do come from disadvantaged environments 

probably have a potential which surpasses that which th^ are 
currently showing, even though their achievement may be higher than that 
of other pupils in the school. Secondly, many citizens feel that these 
pupils are future leaders and their potential should be developed on a 
high priority basis. Thirdly, this project represents only a very small 
proportion of the Education Act program in Cincinnati and gives the 
program a scope that it would not have otherwise. 

Objectives 

In the original planning, five overall objectives were designated: 

1. To strengthen the child's self-image, through the use of the 
skills he possesses. 

2. To build and reinforce interests so that the child can work 
more effectively in his regular school setting. 

3. To stimulate the child to work creatively in the areas of 
interest such as art, drama, literature, mathematics, music, 
science, etc. 

4. To offer each child an additional opportunity to work in an 
environment that is conducive to streni^hening values. 
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3* To provide opportunities for good working relationships 
between parents and school through parent meetings and 
participation. 

Project Narrative 

The Saturday Enrichment project was implemented on Saturday, February 
2, 1966, with an orientation meeting held for eight coordinators, 46 
teachers, and l4 volunteers to acquaint them with the following items: 

a. T^e of children enrolled 

b. Structure of program, i.e., schedule 

c. Organization of curriculum 

The sessions for the pupils began Saturday, February 9> 1966, exid 
continued for seven continuous Saturdays, ending with a culminating 
program for parents on April 2, 1966. Although 809 fifth and sixth grade 
able learners from 29 public and l4 non-public feeder schools were enrolled 
in their eight centers, the average attendance per Saturday was 703* 

Classes we is organized according to the areas of interest which boys 
and girls indicated on pupil interest inventories administered prior to the 
start of the program. These classes emphasized the practical and the 
academic aspects of science, mathematics, dramatics, reading, and social 
studies . 

Althoucth each center was staffed with five academic teachers and a 
resource teacher, no two centers operated in the same way, for the interests, 
skills, and resourcefulness of both children and teachers were utilized. 

The resource teacher was scheduled and assigned to provide enriching acti- 
vities as the interests of the children demanded within the framework of the 
teachers' abilities. The following list indicates the scope of the activities 
provided by resource teachers: 

1. Art appreciation 

2. Interpretive dsincing 



3 » Original music compositions 

4 . Music appreciation (films, records, etc.) 

5, Staging of skits, etc. 

In order that all children might have equal opportunities for cultural 
enrichment through trips and exciirsions, a pre-scheduled activity program 
was arranged by the project director with two stipulations: 

1. The coordinator and teachers had the option of rejecting 
the schedule provided substitutions were made. 

2. The budget provided flexibility for the coordinator and/or 
teachers to take additional trips. 

Each center therefore was recipient of a String Trio performance, a story- 
teller from the public library, a trip to a university theater group and 
the U.C. Science Fair. In addition to these activities, other excursions 

were taken. 

the project called for two adult volunteers to be assigned to each of 
the 48 teachers. Because the project was scheduled to be implemented ten 
days after the receipt of its approval, it was difficult to recruit the 
number of volunteers proposed in the project. Since previous contact had 
been made with the Procter and Gamble Company, every effort was made to 
recruit men from this industry for the science classes. Sixteen volunteers 
were recruited from Procter and Gamble, \dio were assigned to math and/or 
science classes. Three of these volunteers subsequently recruited their 
wives, who were assigned to dramatics or social studies classes. All the 
volunteers in the program held master degrees in chemistry, or English, and 
some held doctoral degrees. 

A volunteer was assigned to work with a small group of children in the 
area of his proficiency under the leadership of a certificated elementary 
teacher. The teacher was, therefore, available to consult and plan with 
the volunteer in order to provide the best program for the children. 
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Evaluation Procedures and Results 

The evaluation of the project must center on how well the predetermined 
objectives have been met. Through a close analysis of the responses on the 
various evaluation forms used in the project, conclusions can be reached 
about its effectiveness. 

Nine instruments were designed to yield evaluative data for the project: 

1. Pupil Interest Inventory 

2. Parent Survey 

3. Pupil Questionnaire 

4. Volunteer Questionnaire 
Teacher Questionnaire 

6. Parent Quest ionniare 

7. Pupil Survey 

8. Pupil Record 

9. Coordinator Report 

The first two of these forms were completed at the start of the project, 
the other seven near the end. In addition to data concerning the five main 
objectives, the evaluation forms yielded general information about procedural 
considerations for more effective operation of the project and overall 
project evaluation. 

Some of the information collected for the broader evaluation of the 

effects of the total Education Act program is also pertinent to evaluating 

Saturday Enrichment. Relevant items on these large-scale instruments will 

be related to Saturday Enrichment objectives in this report. Specifically, 

the responses of pupils in teurget elementary schools to certain items on 

the Student Survey^ and the responses of parents of target elementary pupils 

to certain items on the Parent Survey* will be discussed. It must be noted, 

*A full description and report of these surveys may be found in the Journal 
of Instructional Research and Program Development, Volume 2, Number 1, 1966. 
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however, that the Satiirday Enrichment project served only 8.6 per cent of 
the target elementary pupils who took the Student Survey and an even smaller 
percentage of the target elementary pupils whose parents were sampled for the 
Parent Survey. 

Objective 1 ; To strengthen the child »s self-image, through the use of 
the skills he possesses . The goal of improved self-image, common in all 
phases of education, eludes objective measurement. On the Saturday 
Enrichment forms only one evaluative item was related to this goal. In 
item 6 of the Pupil Questionnaire, pupils were asked whether the Saturday 
morning classes had helped them in their regular school classes. Of 651 
pupils responding, 5^9 (84.3^t) answered 

Only one center reported the individual pupils* comments on how they 
had been helped. In this center 54 of 64 pupils said the Saturday classes 
had helped them, and 46 of these cited ways, in which they had been helped. 

Thirty pupils generalized that they were helped in a specifically named 
subject, presumably one of their enrichment subjects. Seven noted specific 
phases of subject matter in which the enrichment classes had helped them. 

Three pupils indicated that their work at their home school had generally 
in^roved; three said they learned more in their enrichment classes; two 
indicated a higher level of interest in school work; and one pupil admit- 
ted that he did not know exactly how he had been helped. 

The feeling of having improved in school work was also evident in the 
responses of fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils in all target schools 
to the Student Survey. Although only 49.6 per cent of the respondents 

I 

indicated satisfaction with their report card grades, 73*1 per cent said 
they were doing better in their school work this year. 

i 
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Objective 2. To build and reinforce interests so that the child can work 
more effectively in his regular school setting s The improvement in school 
work rioted by pupils themselves was confirmed by parents $ with 92*6 per cent 
of the senile in the Parent Survey reporting that their children had improved. 

( The degree to which the Education Act program might have contributed to this 
apparent scholastic ii^provement is difficult to determine. Even less 

I 

I measurable is the exact effect of any one project. 

I 

I Grades and attendance statistics of Saturday Enrichment pupils were 

I 

I collected on the Pupil Survey form specially designed for this project. 

[ However, since no control groiqp of comparable non-enrichment pi^ils was 
surv^ed, one cannot safely say that differences in grades and a.ttend^ce 

i 

I were Enrichment project effects. Nevertheless, a comparison of pupils' 
records for the second report period, idiich preceded the enrichment 
experience, and the third period, during i«^ich the enrichment classes were 
held, suggests some interesting possibilities. 

Table 1 shows the percentage of students in a random sample whose marks 
in eaoh of five subject areas increased, decreased, and rsnained the same. 

If one assumes that variation in grades due to chance factors would be 
equal in positive and negative directions, the actual improvement in grades 
is significant 

Attendance figures suggest an increase of absence in the third period, 

but this difference is not statistically significant. In the random samp^ 

of pupils for whom the Pupil Survey was completed, those having no absence 

for the report period decreased from 43.5 per cent in the second period to 

36.2 per cent in the third. Total number of days present showed a comparable, 

non-significant decrease. Thus the apparent differences in attendance 

*In subjects taken in the enrichment program the difference is significant 
beyond the .02 level of confidence (chi squares5*68); for non-enrichment 
subjects, beyond the .05 level (chi square»4.08); and for the overall 
difference, beyond the .01 level (chi squares9*28). 
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Table 1. Summary Analysis of Sample of Enrichment Pupils' Regular Day 
School Marks. 





Arithmetic 


Language 


Reading 

Science 


Social 

Studies 


TOTAL 


Percentage of Report Card Marks in I 
Subjects Taken in Enrichment I 
Program Which: I 

Increased 1 
Decreased I 
Remained Same I 
(M) - 


i 6.9| 
l4.3| 
68.8 
1 (77) 


17.9 1 
10.7 1 
71.4 1 
(56) 


12.9129.4 1 
9.7 1 13.2 

77.4 1 57.4 
(31) 1 (68) 


27.5 
15.0 

57.5 

(40) 


21.3 

12.9 

65.8 

( 272 ) 


Percentage of Report Card Marks in I 
Subjects ^ot Taken in Enrichment 
Program Which: 

Increased 
Decreased 
Remained Same 
(M) - 


23.4 
1 l4.l 
|62.3 
(64) 


16.1 
1 14.9 
|69.0 
(87) 


18.4 I 27.3 

|ll.4 |20.8 ' 
I 70.2 I 51.9 

1 (114)1 (77) 


23.6 
17.9 
58.5 
1 ( 106 ) 


21.4 
15.6 
I 63.0 
1 (448) 


Percentage of Total Marks in 












Subjects Taken or Not Taken 












Which: 

Increased 


19.9 


Il6.8 


I 17.3 I 28.3 


124.7 


1 21. U 


Decreased 


1 14.2 


|l3.3 


|ll.O |17.2 


17.1 


1 14.6 


Remained Same 


165.9 


|69.9 


I71.7 I54.5 


{ 58.2 


1 64.0 


(») - 


1 (i4i: 


l| (143) 


i| (145) (145) 


il (i46; 


» ( 720 ) 
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flgiires might be due to chance factors. Again » in the absence of a control 
group it is also impossible to rule out other contributing factors such as 
weather conditions. 

Whatever the cause of difference in grades and attendance there can 
be no doubt that parents believed that their children were helped by the 
Saturday classtes. Of 658 parents responding to the item on how children 
had been helped 619 (94. 1#) indicated that some help was recognized; l64 
parents felt that the Saturday classes had improved their children's regular 
school work; 270 said their children were more interested in school subjects; 
and 185 indicated that their children had worked on enrichment projects at 
home. Only 39 parents marked the fourth alternative, "has shown no dif- 
ference.” 

Parents were also asked to rate the interest of their children in the 
Saturday classes. Of 318 parents responding to this item, 299 (94.0^) 
rated the interest level favorable ("definitely interested," "interested 
most of the time," or "strongly interested."). Fourteen parents rated 
their children "mildly interested," and only five indicated a low interest 
level. In evaluating the above parent responses, one should note that only 
38.9 per cent of the parents to whom questionnaires had been distributed ' 
responded to the item on interest rating, while 80.4 per cent answered the 

question on how their children had been helped. 

Ob.iective 3. To stimulate the child to work creative ly in the areas of 
interest such as art, drama, literature, mathematics, mus ic, science, etc. 
The findings reported above suggest the program had a measure of success 
in the eyes of pupils and parents. Pupils judged that they had been helped, 
and parents felt that their children were both aided by the classes and 
interested in them. 

Certainly the assignment of pupils to specific subjects had a great 
effect on this inqportant factor of interest. Although the program's third 
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objective concerned creative actlvltlee In Interest fields, no estnate or 
of the quality of creativity was provided by the evaluation 
fonss. One s>sy ssy, however, that a prerequisite to attaining this objective 
was assignment to subjects In which p«®lls Indicated a degree of Interest. 

I 

To assist In scheduling, an Interest Inventory was given at the start | 

of the program. Responses received on this form were used In organising j 

classes at each center. Only three centers reported the nuDiber of p>®lle 
assigned to subjects they had chosen. These reports Indicated that at 
these centers 88.6 per c«t of the perils were placed In their first choice 

subject and 84eO,per cent in their second choice e 

Perhaps the best index of whether pupils were stimulated to work 
creatively is the extent to which they devoted tine to projects at homce 
There is an interesting, if not surprising, discrepancy between pupil and 
parent reports in this regard. Of the pupils, 90.8 per cent said that 
spent some amount of time at home on their enrichment projects. 

Only 28.1 per cent of the parents supported this assertion. Almbst 
certainly, however, this difference is due largely to the different 
structure of the two items and the ambiguity of the parent question. On the 
Parent Quest ionnlare, **Worked on projects at home” was offered as one of 
three alternative ways children had been helped, and the option of checking 
more than one of these was not specified. On the Pupil Questionnaire, 
however, the item offered a simple Yes-No choice. In this regard, it can be 
noted that of the total elementary target school parent population 90.5 
per cent indicated that their children spend time at home studying. Other 
pertinent findings from the Student and Parent Survey forms used for program 
evaluation are; 8l.7 per cent of the parents believe that the school has 
helped their children in the use of out-of-school time, 84.0 per cent of 
primary target elementary school pupils indicated that they read library books 

and 60.4 per cent said they read more than is reqnired by their school work. 
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Objective 4. To offer each child an additional opportunity to ¥orK in 
an environment that is conducive to strengthening values . The concept of 
pupil values covers an extremely broad range. It is impossible to evalu- 
ate the effects of any program on this complete gamut. The project's 
fourth objective, however, focuses on the atmosphere in which pupils 
work. Although there is little confirming research evidence, it is a 
common assunqption that worthy pupil values will be strengthened by any 
program that is educationally sound. 

A few hints related to pupil values might be gathered from the pupil 
questionnaire on which pupils were asked to give reasons for preferring 
one of their enrichment subjects to another. To infer some of the values 
of pupils, an attempt was made to classify the responses to this open- 
ended question reported by two centers. Of 97 pupil responses listed, 
about half directly concerned academic factors: 28 stated generally that 

they found the preferred subject Interesting or more interesting than the 
other, and 21 commented on the amount of learning. Eight students looked 
further into the practical benefits of the enrichment experience, five of 
them volunteering that it was helpful in their regular classes, and three 
relating it to an occupational goal. Activity, either general or in the 
form of projects and e 3 q>eriments , was the basis of preference stated by 
17 students. Six others referred to specific aesthetic values of art or 
music. Factors that might be described as social values (having fun, 
liking the teacher, being with friends) were cited by 12 pupils. The 
other six responses could not be classified. 

On the Pupil Record, enrichment pupils were rated by both enrichment 
and reguleur teachers on six personality factors: influence and leadership, 

responsibility, confidence, participation, industry, and quality of work. 

In general these ratings showed a marked consistency, with the avereige 
rating falling, as expected, slightly above the mid-point of the scale. 
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However, all teachers tended to rate pupils lower on quality of work 
than on the other five characteristics. This tendency may be traceable 
to higher expectations on the teachers* part for this select group of 
students. 

The ratings given by regular teachers on the industry trait varied 
considerably less than any other group of ratings; the standard deviation 
of these ratings was .39, while no other set of ratings had a standard 
deviation lower than .70. This difference seems to suggest that, although 
the regular teachers did not rate these students higher than the enrichment 
teachers, they saw. them as more alike in the amount of effort esqpended on 
school work than in any other characteristic. Enrichment teachers, on the 
other hand, comparing these pupils with one another rather than with 
members of more heterogeneous class groups, recognized sharper differences 
in the amo\mt of effort expended. 

Although none of the parent responses on the Saturday Enrichment forms 
pertained to the fourth objective the parent survey used in program evalua- 
tion indicated that parents in all elementary target schools thought that 
(l) the school helped their children stay out of trouble in the neighborhood 
(81.9^), (2) their children had become more helpful around the house because 
of what they learned in school (3) school helped their 

children behave at home (86.0^). 

Objective 5. To provide opportunities for good working relationships 
between parents and school through parent meetings and particip ation. 
Favorable parent reaction to both the Saturday Enrichment project and to 
the total Education Act program would normally be expected to enhance 
parent association with the school, tfafortunately little evidence is 
available to determine the extent to which sympathy with the schools 
objectives translated into improved practical school relationships among 
parents of Saturday Enrichment pupils. 
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It is possible, however, to compare the percentage of returns on the 
two parent forms, one distributed at the start of theprogram and one at 
its conclusion. In doing so one finds little difference, despite the fact 
that an effort was made to improve the method of distribution on the 
second form. The Parent Survey form, distributed at the start of the 
program, was returned by 53-7 per cent of the parents, while the conclud- 
ing Parent Questionnaire was returned by 50.6 per cent. There might have 
been a stronger motivation to return the first form since some parents 
might have felt that failure to do so would hinder their children's 
opportunity in the program. 

Procedural Considerations; Curriculum . Attainment of objectives set 
for any program is largely dependent oii organizational structure. Poor 
planning and administration can hamper the effectiveness of the best 
intent ioned program and the most dedicated educational personnel. Con- 
versely, efficient organization is a valuable aid in carrying out one's 
purposes. In organizing an educational program, the subject matter to be 

taught is certainly a primary consideration. 

Classes offered in the Saturday Enrichment Program were determined by 
a preliminary s\irvey of pupil interest. Then, at the end of the program, 
pupils were asked which of their enrichment classes they liked better and 
what subjects they would like to take in future programs. An analysis of 
the results reveals significant differences between the initial interests 
and the post-program preferences and selections.* Table 2 shows the per- 
centage preferring each subject after taking it, and the percentage select 
ing each subject for the next session. 

♦For differences between pre-program interest and post-program preference, 
chi square = 66.4?. For differences between pre-program interest and next 
session selection, chi square = 40.5^. With four degrees of freedom both 
are significant beyond the .01 confidence level. 
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Table 2 . Percentage of Enrichment Pupils Designating Each Subject Area 
As Interests, Preferences, and Selections. 





Pre -Program 
Interest 


Post-Program 

Preference 


Next Session 
Selection 


Science 


31.3 


39.6 


40.1 


Creative Language 


26.3 


29.4 


22.5 


Math 


24.1 


19. 1 


23.2 


Social Studies 


13.5 


4.8 


7.5 


Reading 


4.8 


7.1 


6.7 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Science, the most popular subject in the pre-program interest survey, 
showed appreciable gains in both post-program preference and next-session 
selection. Creative languages, although popular in the post-program 
preferences, was less commonly selected for the next enrichment session. 

On the other hand, mathematics, ranking third in both pre-program interest 
ani post -program preference, was second in next-session selection. Social 
studies showed a marked decline from pre-program interest to preference 
after the program, but regained somewhat in selection for the next session. 
Reading, although the least commonly chosen both for the past and for future 
programs fared better than social studies in post-program preferences , 
Coordinators, in their report, supported the student preferences for science 
as most beneficial with creative language also mentioned as an area that 

seemed to meet the needs of the enrichment pupils. 

The regular school grades of a sample of enrichment pupils were examined 
for the second report period, which immediately preceded the enrichment 
selection. No significant difference was found in grades earned by the 
group in various subjects. Furthermore, since enrichment is the basic goal 
of the program, it would seem doubly advisable to continue to base the 
determination of curricular offerings solely on pupil interest. 




Some dissatisfaction, with the Interest Inventory form, however, was 
expressed on the Teacher Questionnaire and the Coordinators* Summary. This 
form is being revised for future enrichment sessions. 

Procedural Considerations ! Activities . Two kinds of activities , assembly 
programs and field trips, were used to broaden the experience of pupils in 
the enrichment program. The value of these programs was appraised by pupils, 
teachers, and coordinators. Pupils judged both kinds of experience very 
worthwhile with 97.7^ of their responses favoring the assembly programs 
and 97 o 9^ favoring the field trips. 

In general, teachers also felt that the supplementary experiences made 
a worthwhile contribution. Eighty-three of 87 teachers* responses indicated 
a feeling that the assembly programs were worthwhile, and 53 of 59 responses 
confirmed the value of the field trips. Teachers felt, however, that more 
time should have been allowed for the trips themselves and for follow-up 
discussions. 

Coordinators also indicated that the assembly programs and field trips 
were helpful, but they expressed an objection that these activities cons\med 
too much class time. A common suggestion from coordinators was that a list 
of available field trips be provided. to each enrichment center. 

Proced\iral Considerations; Volunteer Services . Adult volunteers were 
used in the Saturday Enrichment Program to help the teachers work more 
closely with enrichment pupils. The services of these adults were evaluated 
by the volunteers themselves and by the enrichment teachers. The general 
trend of the evaluative responses was strongly in favor of continued and 
expanded use of volunteer service. 

Volunteers felt challenged by working with the pupils and indicated that 
this challenge was the most appealing part of the experience. The volunteer 
group was evenly divided in their reaction to the question whether their 
services ha d been used to the best advantage. Several of them felt that 
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.... 1 1 classes and more adequate time allotments wuld have increased the 
value of their contributions . They were in favor of an increased number of 

volunteers, better organization of the services, and inj>roved communication. 

Bight of thirteen indicated that the major problem experienced as a volun- 

teer was lack of time. 

Teachers also felt that volunteer services made a helpful contribution. 
Twenty-nine of 33 teachers indicated that volunteers were "always helpful," 
and none found them to be "interfering." Adults from industry were found 
to be of greatest value in assisting the teachers. Among the teachers 
suggestions for inqproving their relationships with volunteers, only one, 
the subject of an advanced meeting for planning, was mentioned with any 

frequency. 

Procedural Considerations; Organization . In organizing the enrichment 
program, one of the key considerations was the kind of pupils to be 
included in this ejq)erience. At the conclusion of the program, teachers 
were asked several questions related to pupil selection. They felt that! 

(l) students who previously attended enrichment sessions should be allowed 
to enroll again in future sessions; (2) the program would be extended to all 
pupils in the top quarter of their class; €uid (3) the pupil selection for 
this first enrichment program had identified those who could derive most 

benefit. 

Other aspects of the organization of the program were appraised by the 
teachers and corrdinators . Teachers identified a number of chief organiza- 
tional problems that hindered their work: inadequate time, lack of proper 

equipment and supplies, and frequent interruptions in their class work. 

When asked whether equipment and supplies were satisfactory, 22 of 46 
teachers replied that they were not. Teachers suggested that the conclud- 
ing assembly program should be extended and that the initial interest 
inventory should be redesigned and administered earlier. 
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Overall Project Evaluation . Additional reactions of pupils, volunteers, 
teachers and parents pertain to the overall evaluation of the project. Each 
of these groups shoved vholehearted approval. 

Of the pupils, 9^.7^ indicated they vould encourage a firlend to take 
advantage of enrichment classes. Every volunteer said he vould recommend 
serving as a volunteer to a friend. Forty-six of the 4? teachers and 4o6 
of klk parents (98.1^) favored continuing the Saturday Enrichment program. 

Together vith their enthusiastic support for the program, many of the 
personnel involved offered general suggestions for improvement. Pupils, 
teachers, volunteers, and coordinators, for example, commented in favor of 
longer sessions to provide more time. This time extension could possibly 
take the form of either a longer veekly session or increased length of 
semester. Hovever, the frequency of the pupils' comment about having to 
get up early suggests that the starting time for classes should certainly 
not be advanced. 

Several teachers and coordinators also favored extending the program. 
Some mentioned including more children, but a more common suggestion vas 
the addition of some specific subject offering. Enlarging the scope of the 
program to include a greater variety of fine arts offerings is probably 
vorth considering. 

Recommendat ions 

The folloving recommendations seem to follov from this evaluation. 

1. Continuation of the project to meet the same long range objectives. 
Focus on these objectives should be sharpened through a clearer 
designation of specific short term goals. 

2. More efficient design and use of instruments for evaluating the 
success of the program. The evaluation plan should be determined 
in the context of appraisal of the total Education Act program. 

3. Early use of a more sophisticated instrument for determining 
pupil interest as a basis for organizing classes. 
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4. More careful plemnlng of field trips with the provision of 
sufficient time to derive maximum learning from the trip and 
from the following discussion. Providing each enrichment 
center with a list of available trips will promote better 
coordination. 

3 , Esqpansion of volunteer services as time permits a greater 

recruitment. A planning meeting at the start of the project and 
organizational meetings throughout its duration seem essential 
for optimal use of volunteers. 

6. Selection of pupils on the same basis as initially with those 
who participated being welcomed to return. If facilities and 
budget permit, consideration might be given to allowing pupils 
in the 73th through 90th percentile in class standing to enroll. 

7. Inclusion of a veuriety of offerings from the fine eu:^s area as 
these seem to interest piiqpils. 



Summary and Conclusions 

Although data directly related to the attainment of the original 
objectives of the project are sparse, the findings reported here are 
strongly positive. Pupils saw themselves as being helped by the 
enrichment classes. Parents felt that their children were aided and 
that they were interested in their Saturday subjects. Volunteers and 
teachers and administrators agreed that the program was worthwhile. 

Although no firm conclusions can be drawn about the effectiveness 
of the project on the basis of pupil grades and attendance, grades did 
show an improvement from pre- to post-project , while no significant 
change was noted in attendance. 

Strong endorsement of the Saturday Enrichment project by all ^o were 
Involved suggests that the program be continued without change in its 
major emphasis. As with any new program, however, this project can be 
improved as it proceeds through further refinement as project, director and 
staff learn from past experiences. 

















EDUCATIOlUai RESOURCE CENTERS 



Introcuction 

The Educational Resource Centers project was initiated in the target 
elementary schools of the Cincinnati Public School system to fill a long- 
recognized need for learning and resource facilities. Such centers are 
seen as an important supplement to the Instructional program. They also 
play a vital role in supplying books and materials needed to Isq^lement 
other Cincinnati projects under the Education Act. 

Shortage of funds has prevented full development of libraries in 
Cincinnati schools. Although all secondary schools have library facili- 
ties , they are largely limited to collections of books, rather than pro- 
viding a full scope of learning media. Limltaticns have been even more 
severe at the elementary level. Among the 32 target elementary public 
schools, only seven had libraries at the time the project was initiated. 
Book collections in these libraries were inade^pate, and scarcely any 
other instruct ■ onal resources were included. 

To remedy this condition, the Educational Resoxirce Centers project 
aimed to provide learning centers for the 25 target elementary schools 
without libraries and to upgrade the facilities in the other seven schools. 
In this way it was hoped that pupils whose home environment offered little 
intellectual stimulation or cultural experience would be helped in their 
efforts toward self-improvement, throxigh education. But mainly, the 
resource centers were to increase the effectiveness of the overall Edu- 
cation Act program in Cincinnati by supporting the other projects. Use 
of the center facilities and materials especially selected for their appro- 
priateness in target schools would make it possible to meet the individual 
needs of specific children. Thus, teachers who had been handicapped by 
a lack of materials meaningful to disadvantaged children were to be pro- 
vided with more effective means of involving the pupils in the learning 
process . 
















Another aspect of the services provided through the resource centers 
is furnishing professional materials for teachers. These materials were 
tc help teachers understand deprived children and their environment and to 
introduce them to techniques and methods for working with these children. 

Although the guidelines for the Education Act made it possible to 
esr;ablish such resource centers only in public schools, the centers wei^ 
also to be made available to pupils of the non-public schools in the 
pro;;o 7 t attendance areas. Private school classes might use equipment 
and materials at the center, oi individual pupils might borrow them. 
Teachers in the private schools might also borrow materials for their own 
professional enrichment. They w.uld also have the privilege of taking 
needed equipment or materials to the private schools for as long as 
necessary. 

Objectives 

The instructional objectives of the Educational Resource Centers 
project are as follows i 

1. To improve reading skills both within and outside of the 
framework of the regular reading program. 

2 . To augment tlir supply of diversified reading and audio- 
visual materials requested by other projects. 

3. To aid the teachers in individualizing instruction for 
children who have special needs by supplying additional 
appropriate materials. 

1+. To teach use of library tools, materials and other instruc- 
tional media to pupils and also to teachers. 

5. To satisfy children's natural and spontaneaous curiosity. 

6. To arouse latent interests and stimulate creative thinking. 

7. To guide children in their selection and evaluation of 
information sources and so help them to develop skill in 
making choices and in using these sources. 
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6. To teach appreciation of books, records and educational 

films as a resource for personal enrichment and advancement. 

To encourage the library habit as a wholesome recreational 
activity. 

?0. To provide a place in which pupils may work independently 
on activities planned to meet their particular needs, with 
emphasis on programmed learning. 

' ’ . To provide an additional setting for practice in self- 
discipline and social responsibility. 

12. To involve parents in whatever ways may be possible which 
will promote a concern in the education of their children. 

Project Narrative 

Inauguration . When the possibility of available funds under the 
ESEA became known, it was the decision of the Cincirmati Public Schools 
to extend the learning resources in every school in areas with the highest 
concentration of disadvantaged children, and to supplement existing 
facilities in centers already established under the Board of Education's 
own Compensatory Education plans. 

Four primary target and three secondary target elementary schools 
already had libraries. These schools are Millvale, Sixth District, 
Washington Park, Webster, Heberle, Hoffman and Rockdale. In addition to 
addir-G to the materials available in these libraries, the project proposal 
called for establishing new centers in the other 25 target elementary 
public schools. 

A planning committee was formed composed of representatives from 
the public and parochial schools. The committee was made up of two Cin- 
cinnati school librarians, the Supervisor of Library Services, a remedial 
reading specialist, the Administrative Supervisor of the Visual Aids 
Exchange, a representative of the Roman Catholic parochial schools and, 
as advisor, a member of the Office of Economic Opportunity. The committee 
held its first meeting May 5, 1965 , and met several more times before the 
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project proposal was ready for writing. 

According to the i960 census reports, the number of children who ml^ht 
qualify vnder ESEA was 26,423 for public schools and 2,574 for private und 
parochial schools. The advisor from the Office of Economic Opportunity 
developed a time schedule to mesh with the Board of Education's general 
prcgrSui ’■ f center development . 

The advisor also prepared a budget based on estimates supplied by the 
Supervi.:!' of Library Services and the Department of Business Administration 
of the Cincinnati Board of Education. The estimates related to books and 
other instructional materials, processing these materials, equipment and sup- 
plies for the centers and for project administration, construction and re- 
modeling of classrooms, and professional and clerical staff for the centers 
and for project administration. The grand total of the estimated budget for 
April 4, 1966, to August 31, 1966, was $1,054,837. Approval of the project 
was confirmed in April, and action for implementation was immediately taken. 

Materials . During the planning period twelve major lists of books were 
prepared by the Supervisor of Library Services with the assistance of libra- 
rians and elementary subject area supervisors. Sources were the Supplementary 
Book List of the Cincinnati Public Schools and standard professional review- 
ing tools such as the Children's Catalog . The goal set for every center was 
a minimum of 3,500 books, with ten schools having the largest enrollments 
receiving more. A total of 143,000 books were obtained. Subscriptions were 
placed for 33 periodicals for each project school. In addition, hundreds of 
audio-visual and programmed learning materials were reviewed by the staff of 
the Visual Aids Exchange and assisting teachers. Orders were placed for 
17,000 audio-visual and 6,000 programmed learning materials. Specifications 
for the processing and cataloging of all materials were written in the Office 
of Library Services and supplied to the processor who submitted the lowest 

bid. 
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Facilities , Prior to project approval, selection of rooms for the 
centers was made by the Director of Elementary Schools and the Departmert 
of Business Administration, keeping in mind such criteria as central 
location and possibilities for expansion. Also, design services vere 
contracted for £«id plans drawn. Bids for remodeling and construction 
were let as soon as the project was approved, and work began in Jul^'. 

Equipment bids were also taken. These were based on specifications 
used in establishing libraries under the Compensatory Education program, 
but revised in terms of resource center needs. Supplies, specified by 
the Supervisor of Library Services, were also ordered immediately on 
approval of the project. 

Personnel . Professional and clerical assistance for administration 
of the project was requisitioned as needed for the Office of Library 
Services and the Visual Aids Exchange. Seven professional and eleven 
clerical employees were hired for these offices. Additional personnel 
was pro-rated over several projects for business and personnel adminis- 
tration and for evaluation. Because of the necessarily slow progress in 
the remodeling operation and the receipt of processed materials, the com- 
plete authorized staff could not be employed before the project expiration 
date of August 31> 19^6, 

The Division of Staff Personnel was charged with securing staff for 
the new centers. The goal was to employ either librarians with elemen- 
tary school experience or successful teachers who were willing to commit 
themselves to library science training in four basic areas: school 

library organization and management, selection of books and other instruc- 
tional media, reference and bibliography, cataloging and classification. 
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Progress . Because of the time involved in remodeling and obtaining 
materials, the 1966-67 school year was well underway before the resource 
centers began operating in many schools. The process of converting 
available space, processing and cataloging books, and checking in pro- 
grammed and audio-visual materials is extremely time consuming. The 
librarians gave full time to the operation over a period of several months. 

It has also been necessary to devote time to in-service training of 
these resource center librarians. Training in basic library procedures 
and the use of audio-visual and programmed materials is being provided 
on two afternoons a week. Most centers will be in full scale operation 
early in 1967* 

Evaluation Procedures and Results 

Because of the time necessary to implement the Educational Resource 
Centers project, no extensive evaluation of the first year's efforts is 
possible. Since the project was dependent upon special materials that 
had to be ordered and facilities that had to be modified, the few months 
that remained after project approval were barely enough to take the 
initial steps toward implementation. 

This difficulty was anticipated at the time the project was planned. 
The initial strategy for evaluating the project called for the establish- 
ment of baseline data through a teacher survey, a pupil survey, and a 
library skills test. In addition, after the project was past the 
implementation stage, records were to be kept of the use of books and 
materials. 

Only a limited number of these data are available at this time. This 
evaluation will report such baseline data and attempt further to determine 
whether the project services, as they are now being implemented, answer a 
definite need of target pupils and teachers. Obviously no real evaluation 
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of the project's success in attaining its objectives is possible. Appraisal 
of the effect of the resource centers on the few students who might have 
been served during the summer months would be rather meaningless. 

At the conclusion of the next project year, a comparison will be 
made with such baseline data as are now available. Since the resource 
centers are to be included as one component of the Elementary School Reme- 
diation and Enrichment project, the effect of the total project services 
on pupil achievement will be an important phase of this future evaluation. 
Another important basis for evaluation will be detailed records of the 
use of the centers after they begin full-scale operation. Also, as soon 
as the centers are in complete operation, a library skills test will be 
administered. This test will be repeated at the close of the year to 
measure pupil gains in their ability to profit from library use. 

The objectives of this project are numerous and somewhat elusive of 
measurement. For this reason, they are grouped in this report into three 
categories: procedural; long range, pupil centered; and long range, library 

centered. The focus of the evaluation will be reporting available baseline 
data and assessing the suitability of the project services to pupil needs. 

Procedural ObJ^ective^. Four of the project objectives are procedural 
in nature. These are concerned with augmenting the supply of materials for 
other projects, supplying materials for individualized instruction, furnish- 
ing a place for independent study, and providing a setting for practice in 
self discipline and social responsibility. 

Riessman, among others, has underlined the importance of helping the 
disadvantaged children participate actively in the learning situation by 
providing clues that are "salient and concrete. Such clues are woefully 

1. Frank Riessman. The Culturally Deprived Child . New York: Harper and 

Row Publishers. 1962, p. 131 • 
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lacking in traditional middle-class-oriented learning materials. More 
appropriate materials are needed to enable other Education Act efforts, 
such as the Elementary School Remediation and Enrichment project, to 
attain ma^cimum effectiveness. The individualized instruction that the 
remediation and enrichment project makes possible can be made much more 
meaningful in this way. 

T.-r as obvious is the need for a place to study. Most disadvan- 
taged youngsters have no suitable study area in their homes. If their 
educations : growth is not to be restricted to the classroom, they must 
be proviaea an adequate place to engage in independent study. Fr-m this 
study they might also derive other gains such as improved self-c scipline 
and sense of social responsibility. Allport has emphasized the affect 
of membership in a culture class, with its particular prejudices, on the 
molding of self conscience and conduct. To the extent that one s philo- 
sophy views such aspects of personal development as a concern of the school, 
this aim of providing an appropriate setting seems a worthy project objective. 

Of tne two kinds of provisions— materials and setting— teachers seem 
to feel that a suitable place for learning is more important. This fact is 
evidenced by their replies to pertinent items of the Teacher Survey, Table 
1 shows the mean ratings given by primary target, secondary target and 
control teachers to five items on the June survey related to this category 
of objectives. For two of these the ratings are consistently below the 
theoretical mid-point of the scale (4.00) as well as below the mean for 
the five items listed and the mean for all 48 items on the survey. These 
two Ir fr'-rated items are "Time end plfice for pupils to study" and "Adequacy 
of school library." Teachers seem more concerned, then, about a place for 
students to learn that about materials and supplies they might need. 

2"! Gordon W. Allport. Becoming . New Haven: Yale University Press, 1955 • P«99« 
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Table 1. Mean Ratings by Teachers on the June Teacher Survey of Five Items 
Related to Procedural Objectives. 





ITEMS 


PT 

^337 


ST 

N«U95 


c 

N* 65 


7. 


Books available to my class 


5.01 


4.61 


4.92 


8. 


Adequacy of school library 


3.85 


3.23 


3.72 


10. 


Availability of professional reading matter 


4. 80 


4.34 


4.20 


13. 


Time and place for pupils to study 


3.54 


3.19 


3.75 


48. 


Adequacy of instructional media 


4.98 


4.77 


5.04 




MEAN 


4.44 


4.03 


>*.33 



Long-Range Ob.lectives. Pupll-Centered . Pour project objectives con- 
cerned matters directly related to the performance of pupils. These involve 
improving reading skills, satisfying children’s curiosity, stimulating crea- 
tive thinking and involving parents in the education of their children. 

These objectives seem to correspond to needs of disadvantaged children 
that are often discussed in the literature. Reissman notes that culturally 
deprived children often take on attitudes and fears that get in the way of 
learning, but that once this fear of failure is overcome they show "persev- 
erance and dogged problem solving. ^ 
i The need to in®rove the reading skills of target pupils is evident in 

' the scores on the achievement tests administered for the evaluation of the 

Education Act program. Median scores on the subtests concerned with reading, 
j word meaning, and paragraph meaning were rather consistently below the 

battery median score at all grade levels with deviations from the norm 
ranging from seven months at grade two to two years at grade six. Such 
deficiency in reading ahiXity is a commonly recognised characteristic of 

! 

culturally deprived pupils. 

3 . Frank Riessman. 0£. cit. , p. 86 . 

j 
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Seven concepts related to this phase of project services were includ'- 
as ites^i ‘3 un the Teacher Survey. The teacher ratings for primary target, 
secondary target and control schools are given in Table 2. 



Tab If 


Mean Ratings by Teachers on June Teacher Survey of 
Related to Pupil-Centered Long-Range Objectives. 


Seven 


Items 


> 

1 ' 

i 




ITEMS 


PT 


ST 


C 


n 






N=337 


N=495 


N* 65 




2 . 


Parent involvement 


3.23 


2.83 


3.17 


1 


3. 


Motivation of my pupils 


4.45 


4.06 


4.66 


i] 

i 


17. 


Parent participation in school 


2.93 


2.54 


3.02 




21 . 


Supportive attitude of parents 


3.71 


3.28 


3.84 


1 

t 


22 . 


Behavior standards of my pupils 


4.05 


3.69 


3.98 


f i 


23. 


Pupil discipline 


3.89 


3.68 


3.85 


iJ 


38. 


Achievement of my pupils 


4.00 


3.72 


4.12 


( ) 
* 

iJ 




MEAN 


3.75 


3.40 


3.81 


fl 

IJ 



lae mean ratings for the seven items on long-range objectives are lower 
for each group of teachers than for the procedural items discussed above. 

It would seem that the teachers feel a greater need to improve important 
aspects of pupil and parent behavior than to work toward the more easily 
attained procedural goals. This seems consistent with the teacher’s role, 
which is concerned far more with influencing behavior than with making 
provisions . 

Comparisons can be made also between these target school teachers’ 
ratings and those given by non-target teachers throughout the city. When 
these ratings on the seven behavioral items are compared, all non-target 
ratings are seen to be considerably higher. This difference, averaging 
over a full unit on a seven-point scale, is much greater for the behavioral 
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than for the procedural items. These comparisons point to the feeling that 
teachers evidently have concerning the importance of these goals for the 
resource centers project. 

Long-Range Objectives. Library-Centered > The remaining four project 
objectives are concerned with goals related directly to the services offered 
by school libraries. These objectives involve the use of library materials, 
the selection and evaluation of information sources, appraisal of books and 
other educational media and encouragement of the library habit. 

It is obvious that the fundamental concern of each of these objectives 
is the educational welfare of pupils. As Bruner observes, "The first object 
of any act of learning, beyond the pleasure it may give, is that it must 
serve us in the future. Learning should not only take us somewhere, it 
sho'ild allow us later to go further more easily.”^ It is this kind of 
educational opportunity that the library-centered aspects of this project 
..:-e intended to provide. 

Although these objectives are necessarily related to other project 

goals, they are treated separately because of their immediate connection 

to pr< Ject services. These are the characteristics for which change will 

be measured in the coming year through the use of a library skills test. 

At the present time, only two questions from the survey administered to 

pupils provide information pertinent to these objectives. On the Student 

Survey administered in May, pupils were asked, "Do you read books from the 

library?” and "Do you read more than is required by your school work?” 

There was little difference among percentages of replies by target and 

control pupils to these questions. About 85 per cent of the pupils in 

each type of school said that they did read library books, while the per- 

4 . Jerome S . Br^ ^n er t The Process of_Education . Cambridge! Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, i 960 , p. 17 . 
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centage answering the second question affirmatively was about 39 per cent. 
The item on the library books rates in the upper half of the survey in per 
cent of affirmative responses. The question about extra reading, however, 
ranks second from the bottom. This seems to suggest that pupils' vre of 
the library has been limited to required reading. 

Recommendat ions 

On the basis of the limited evidence available for evaluating the 
Resource Centers project, the following recommendations are made: 

1. That an effort be made to reinforce the connection between tl;e 
resource centers and the other project services imder the 
Elementary School Remediation and Enrichment project. Resoiirce 
teachers, especially, should be encouraged to make optimal use 
of the centers. Special emphasis should be placed on increas- 
ing the reading skill of project pupils, thereby enhancing 
their chances for success in all phases of the project. 

2. That a special attempt be made cooperatively by resource 
teachers and librarians to stimulate the creative use of the 
centers by pupils, encouraging independent reading and leav- 
ing time for such reading beyond the requirements of the 
school program. 

3. That careful, accurate records be kept of the use of the centers 
to facilitate project evaluation in the coming year. Although 
this is a purely mechanical operation, it is especially impor- 
tant in that the actual use made of these facilities provides a 
more valid basis for evaluation than any kind of rating scale 

or survey. 

4. That the objectives of the project be modified to bring into 
sharper focus the goals for which the project was intended. 

These goals need to be stated in terms of specific anticipated 
outcomes. The evaluation of their attainment in the coming 
year will be especially important • in deciding refinements and 
future directions of project services. 

Summary and Conclusions 



The Educational Resource Centers project was put into operation toward 
the end of the 1965-66 school year as a means of providing essential support 
to the other Education Act projects in Cincinnati. Resource centers were 
planned as new facilities in 23 target elementary schools and improvement 
was scheduled for the seven remaining schools. 
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The fiuou)unt of time required for initial implementation of the pro;)ect 
made it impossible to conduct meaningful evaluation in terms of attainment 
of objectives. Rather, this report has aimed at presenting available base- 
line data and examining the appropriateness of first attempts to meet the 
need for resource center facilities. 

The directions planned for the project do seem to answer a definite 
need. A place for independent study, stimulation to use such facilities, 
and eventual improvement in the general education of project pupils appear 
to be worthy goals that teachers see as inqportant. To design these goals 
in terms of specific anticipated outcomes and to maintain accurate records 
of the uses made of the resource centers are all essential to a good evalu- 
ation for the coming year. It is also recommended that close attention be 
paid to relating the resource centers to other phases of Education Act 
services, and that special emphasis be placed on the encouragement of 
independent reading. 
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[JTARY REMEa)IATION AND ENRICHMENT SUMMER SCHOOL 



Introduction 

Target school pupils served hy the Elementary Remediation and Enrichment 

project received a considerable amount of direct services in the last months 

of the 1965-66 school year. The need to provide these special services for 

the disadvantaged pupils has been well documented in research literature: 

"Present school practices do not succeed in overcoming the 
initial difference between culturally advantaged and 
culturally disadvantaged children. Instead, what start 
as small measurable differences in the first grade become 
larger each year. By the end of the sixth year of school, 
there is a cumulative deficit in the school achievement of 
the cultiirally disadvantaged children which shows up most 
clearly in the tool subjects of reading and arithmetic. 

But, even in the measures of general intelligence many of 
these children appear to decline during the period of grade 
1 to grade 6. It is this cumulative deficit which must be 
reversed as early as possible in the culturally deprived 
child’s school career. 

The pupils in the target schools, because of the services, derived educational 
benefits to help them overcome some of the obstacles to academic learning in- 
herent in their educational backgrounds. 

To return these pupils to their regular environment without the educa- 
tional stimulation offered by an effective school program for the summer 
months, is to risk losing any of the gains that the regular school project 
has achieved. Providing a summer school program for children from disadvan- 
taged backgrounds deals with the problem on two fronts. First, it provides 
remediation and enrichment activities on a more individualized basis than 
is usually available in the regular school year. Second, it combats the 
"sTjmmer loss" in achievement that is more pronounced among pupils from 
disadvantaged backgrounds.^ 



^Bloom, Benjamin, et al,. Compensatory Education for Cultural Deprivation , 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., New York, 1965* 

^Hetzel, Suzanne and Jacobs, James, "A Comparison of Achievement Gains of 
Advantaged and Disadvantaged Pupils Through the Summer Months j" Journal 
of Instructional Research and Program Development , Cincinnati Public 
Schools, October, 1965> Vol, 1, No. 1, pp. 19- 29. 
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The experience of the schools in the Great Cities Program for School 
Impi’ovement (Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
St. Louis) also supports the provision of summer school. ’’Summer school 
enrichment, particularly in reading and arithmetic, tends to affect the 
academic recession which generally occurs during the typical inner city 

O 

summer. 

For these reasons the elementary summer school project was planned 
to extend services. The major emphasis continued to be remediation and 
enrichment throu^ small group instruction. Services offered in the 
project included instruction in language, reading and arithmetic, talent 
and skills development, and art and music enrichment. Eligible pupils were 
those who had completed grades one through six in the target schools. The 
particular services that any one group of pupils received varied according 
to their grade level and the specific summer school component in which they 
were enrolled. 

Obj ectives 

The objectives of the project are as follows s 

1. Provide more individual help for pupils with special 
problems than is now possible in the classes in the 
regular school year. 

2. Provide a program designed to help pupils strengthen 
the reading, arithmetic, language, and study skills 
and to stimulate within each pupil a desire for 
improvement • 

3. Deepen insights and extend interests of pupils through 
broad experiences and an enriched environment, 

4. Develop skills necessary for pupils to work more 
effectively in the regular school program. 

Project Narrative 

Inauguration . The Elementary Summer School project, offering remedial 

^Research Council of the Great Cities Program for School Improvement, ’’Promising 
Practices from the Projects for the Culturally Deprived,” 228 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, April, 1964. 
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and enrichment instruction to educationally deprived pupils, was approved 
in March, I966. 

The project provided pupils in grades one through four with help in 
the improvement of reading, language development, oral and written expression, 
arithmetic as well as enrichment activities and field trips (l64 classes) 
and remedial reading (29 classes). For pupils of grades five and six the 
project provided remedial instruction in reading (20 classes) and arithmetic 
(13 classes); instruction in the basic skills for sixth grade pupils (10 
classes); enrichment experiences in science and social studies (12 classes). 

An enrichment program in art, music, and physical education was provided for 
all pupils of grades five and six. Field trips were planned and extensive 
use of the rich resources of the city of Cincinnati and the area closely 
surrounding the city was a part of the program. The project also included 
psychological, visiting teacher, and librarian services. 

On March 15 an assistant project director was assigned to administer 
the project. The thirty primary and secondary target elementary schools 
identified as target schools under the Education Act housed the self-contained 
classes grades one through four, and six center schools were established for 
pupils of grades five and six. Classes for each school and center schools 
were scheduled and recruitment procedures were determined. Flip charts and 
application cards were sent to each principal of the target schools giving 
the needed information as to organization, content of program, and location 
of classes. Arrangements were made for transportation of pupils in grades 
five and six and a snack lunch for pupils of grades one through four. 

All classes began June 20, Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 

for six weeks. 

Project Participants . Two hundred and sixty- three teachers, nineteen 
coordinators, and three supervisors provided the remedial and enrichment 
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instruction for the project. Orientation sessions were held with subject 
supervisors prior to the opening sumnier school. Two hundred and fourteen 
teacher-aides were provided to assist the regular teacher in non-professional 
activities. Orientation sessions were held with the assistant director. 

Seven psychologists and six visiting teachers completed the total staff. 
Enrolment was opened to thirty public elementary schools and fourteen non- 
public elementary schools. 

A total of 4,673 pupils completed the elementary enrollment. An 
additional 545 pupils who had enrolled dropped out of the project before 
completion. Intense summer heat was believed to be the major factor 
involved in the dropouts. 

Materials and Activities . A substantial part of the budget for the 
Elementary Remediation and Enrichment Summer School project was allotted 
for the purchase of special materials and supplies that would be specially 
suited to disadvantaged children. Materials used successfully in the 
self-contained classes grades one through four included multi-ethnic 
readers, supplementary sets of paperbacks, practice material, flash word 
cards, rolling readers, manipulative materials (reading and arithmetic), 
picture dictionaries, games, puzzles, pictures, films, and fihnstrips. 

Teachers of Remedial Reading grades five and six found success with 
textbooks and supplementary books of high interest, low vocabulary at 
varying levels, multi-ethnic books, paperback copies of short stories, 
phonetic workbooks, practice materials, SRA Reading Laboratories , Readers 
Digest Skill Builders , single copies of library books, word flash cards, 
dictionaries, and filmstrips. 

The Remedial Arithmetic program included textbooks at varying levels. 
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practice materials, workbooks, programed materials, manipulative materials, 
such as arithmetic sticks, puzzles, flash cards, flannel boards, charts. 
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and filmstrips. 

Materials used successfully in the Talent Development Classes (enrich- 
ment science and social studies) included textbooks in specialized areas, 
science kits, math workbooks, dictionaries, atlases, maps, encyclopedias, 
manipulative materials, science equipment, pupil reference materials, and 

films. 

Skills Development Basic program provided help through reading and 
arithmetic textbcoks, practice materials, enrichment programed individual 
progress workbooks, language workbook texts, E.D.L. Study Skills laboratory, 
single copies of library books, dictionaries, maps, encyclopedias, manipula- 
tive materials, films, and filmstrips. 

Each class participated in a number of enrichment activities and field 
trips. Trips available for pupils of grades one through four were as follows: 
pet shops. Greater Cincinnati Airport, bakeries, parks, museums, industries, 
tour of Cincinnati, radio stations, libraries. Playhouse in the Park, farm 

and garden centers. 

The enrichment program for grades five and six was under the leadership 
of the art and music teachers who planned a series of three areas of experi- 
ences in order to provide for exposure to culture within the Cincinnati 
community, and to relate the various arts in meaningful ways through direct 
confrontation. 

Area I. Art and Music in Drama 

Activity - Children had the experience of seeing a stage set, lighting, 
and costuming of a theater. Tour of Playhouse in the Park was arranged. 
Children had the experience of staging an opera with the use of scenery, 
costuming, singing, instruments, and action at the Murray Seasongood 
Pavilion, Eden Park. 
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Area II. Art and Music Past and Present 

Activity - Children were taken on a tour of the Art Museum, where a 
time line from caveman to contemporary art and music was illustrated. 
Artifacts, art objects, and musical instruments were viewed. Another 
tour included observation in and around Eden Park and Mt. Adams to 
enjoy the old world and new world flavor as an attraction in the city. 
Correlation was made of art and music. 

Area III. Art and Music in Cincinnati 

Activity - A tour through Taft Museum with a concert was provided, A 
visitation to Flair House Gallery provided opportunity to see a. con- 
temporary city gallery facility and to understand its function to 

the artist and the public of today. 

An afternoon and evening opera performance was scheduled for 

ciach center for pupils who wished to participate. 

Each center school provided an Open Studio under the direction 
of the art and music teachers. Scheduling of pupils into the Open 
Studio was based on an Interest Question given to each pupil of 
grades five and six. The studio provided opportunities for developing 
interest, projects. 

Parent involvement made possible the establishment of relationships 
between parents and teachers through daily contacts, planned parent-teacher 
conferences, visitation in the classes of their child, and parent involve- 
ment in the program as helpers on excursions. 

Evaluation Procedures and Results 

In the introduction of this report, reference was made to the importance 
of summer school programs of enrichment and remediation in combating academic 
** summer loss” and the cumulative academic deficit of disadvantaged children. 




To determine the effectiveness of the programs in a single summer school 
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session is difficult. To be sure, the academic skills in reading and arith- 
metic can be measured and analyzed for gains, but the lastijiig effects of tne 
enrichment activities, and whether the obtained academic skills are maintained, 
can only be determined by longitudinal study. The first three objectives are 
procedural. They implicitly assume that their fulfillment will result in 
pupil behavioral changes toward desirable but unspecified goals. They deal 
with the provision of services through techniques that have been considered 
effective in numerous programs for the disadvantaged. The Great Cities 
Program, Hi^er Horizons Program, the ABCD Program (Boston) , as weU as 
previous compensatory, remedial, and talent development programs, carried 
out by the Cincinnati Public Schools, are but samples of programs that used 
similar techniques and procedures. Evaluation of these three objectives 
will indicate the degree to which each objective was carried out. It is 
assumed that successful fulfilhnent of these procedures has an effect : 
on the behavior of pupils over a longer period of time than within the 

summer school period. 

The fourth objective treats changes in the academic skills of pupils. 

The various components of the project each have their particular thrusts; 
however, in general, they contain the purpose of improved reading, language, 
or arithmetic skill. Measurement of various academic skills was made in 
May, 3.966 and again at the end of the summer school session in July. The 
former was used as the baseline measure against which to compare July (end 
of session) achievement. The type of comparison used to evaluate the extent 
to which academic skills were increased depends on the assumptions made 
relative to expected achievement without the benefit of the summer school 
program. If summer school project pupils could be compared with a similarly 
constituted group who did not enroll in the program, the problem of deter- 
mining achievement expectancy would not exist. Such, however, was not the 

er|c 



case. 
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At least three alternate methods of determining expectancy are possible. 
First, one might assume that in the absence of formal instruction, achieve- 
ment would remain essentially unchanged. Under this assumption, one need 
only demonstrate a significant increase from pre-test to post-test after 
correction is made for achievement from pre-test to the end of the regular 
school year* A second alternative is to rea-son that in the absence of 
formal instruction, student achievement will deteriorate in their impoverished 
environment. Some studies on summer loss in achievement bear out this 
hypothesis. If one assumes a significant loss in achievement will occur 
as a result of no formal instruction, one may argue the project is advan- 
tageous if achievement from, pre- to post-test remains the same. This 
approach was not used because reliable estimates of achievement loss are 
not available. A third alternative is to ask whether ESEA s\ammer school 
pupils achieved more per unit time than they normally would have in 
regular day school. This approach re<iu.ires an estimate of how much is 
"normally" learned in six weeks of regular day school and the six week 
gains in summer school. 

Objective 1: Provide More Individual Help for Pupils with Special Problems, 

Than Is Now Possible in t^ Classes in t^ Regular School Year . 

The provisions made to meet this objective were to reduce the number 
of pupils per teacher and provide other aid to further individualize in- 
struction. Teacher aides were used extensively in the project and suppor- 
tive psychological services and visiting teacher services gave further aid 
to children. The assumption is made, of course, that these provisions will 
indeed help pupils with "special problems." Since these special problems 
are of an unspecified nature, one must simply believe that these provisions 
have intrinsic worth. 

Table 1 shows the decrease in class size in summer school as compared 




to the regular school year. 



Table 1. Comparison of Elementary Target School Class Size Between the 
Regular School Year and ESEA Elementary Summer School. 



Regular Elementary Reduction 

School Year Summer in 

1965-66 School (ESEA) Class Size 



Grades 1-4 

Enrollment 32,505 

Teachers 1,049 1^4 

Teacher Aides - 

Mean Class Size 30.9 23*5 



Grades*. 5 - 6 

Enrollment 12,896 1,357 
Teachers 408 56 
Teacher Aides - 54 
Mean Class Size 31*5 24.2 



7 4 
( 2 ^) 



(24!) 



* Includes some grade 4-5 combinations. 

Table 1 shows the pupil-teacher ratio for the ESEA elementary summer 
school program to have been reduced by 24^ in comparison to the ratio, in 
the regular school year. Pupils in each of the components of the project 
were selected on the basis of their special need for additional help or 
remediation. The reduction in class size and selection of pupils into the 
appropriate components according' to their special academic needs effects 
a focusing and intensity of help that cannot be accomplished in the regular 
school year. 

Table 1 also shows 2l4 teacher aides were assigned to the project. 

Their duties of conducting non-professional activities, working with small 
groups and individuals, relieving teachers of routine tasks, and chaperoning 
field trips brought abodt obyious increases in time. that the teacher could spend 



with individual pupils. 

Table 2 presents the supportive services available in the project com 
pared to the regular school year. 
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Table 2. Supportive Services Available to ESEA Elementary Summer School 

Pupils Compared to Those Available in the Same School During the 
Regular School Year. 





Regular 

1965-66 

Grades 1-6 


Pupils 

per 

Unit 


Elementary 
ESEA Summer 
School 1966 


Pupils 

per 

Unit 


Difference 
in Pupils 
per Unit 


Enrollment 


Gr. 1-6 


45,401 


- 


5,218 


- 


• 


Psychologists l4 


3 , 2*^3 


7 


745 


2,498 ( 77 %) 


Visiting , . 


Teachers 


24 


1,892 


6 


870 


1,022 (54%; 



Note: In addition, there were 29 Remedial Reading Teachers assigned to 

the 30 project schools that contained classes in grades 1-4. 

It is presumed that the additional services provided by the project 
brought about greater individualization of instruction. The number of 
psychologists per pupil was increased by more than 77 cent. This 
service has two potentials. First, the reduced load per psychologist 
provided more time to spend with the special problems of individual chil- 
dren, allowing more intensive service and more immediate follow-up with 
teachers. Second, the additional case work started during the summer 
school can be continued through the regular school session without loss 
in effectiveness because of the greater continuity. 

The additional visiting teacher services provided much the same type 
of assistance as the additional psychological services. Drawing upon the 
visiting teachers, social case work techniques allowed greater follow-up 
of individual cases already known to the schools prior to summer sessions. 
The reduced load of pupils per visiting teacher allowed greater intensity 
of services. The continuity of services can be carried over to the regular 
school session to the benefit of the pupils who were in the summer school 
project. 
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Ob.iectivf. 2: Provide a Program Designed ^ Hel£ Pupils Strengthen the 

Reading , Arithmetic , Language , and Study Skills and Stimulate Withi n 

Pach Pupil a Desire for Improvement 

This objective is stated in procedural terms of providing a program 
designed to help pupils..." but also contains phrases referring to streng- 
thening academic skills and stimulating pupils to want, to improve. Evalu 
ation of pupil changes in academic skills will be discussed in objective 4. 

This project, as well as the entire ESEA Titi; I Program, draws upon 
techniques and procedures that have been effective in other school programs 
for the disadvantaged. These programs include the Great Cities Program for 
School Improvement which was mentioned earlier. The Higher Horizons Program, 
although for Junior High School pupils, emphasized the importance of enrich- 
ment activities. The enrichment activities are a vital part of this project. 
The Banneker Program in St. Louis worked at pupil motivation by closer parent, 
community, and school ties. This summer school project is an important fac- 
tor in maintaining this relationship over the summer months and thereby 
supports an overall ESEA Title I objective of strengthening the parent- 
school relationship. Previous compensatory, remedial, and talent develop- 
ment programs carried out by the Cincinnati Public Schools also used similar 

techniques and procedures. 

The goal "...to stimulate within each pupil a desire for improvement," 
is also a part of this second objective. One may consider lower attrition 
rates as reflecting desire for improvement. To this end, comparison was 
made of the retention rates of fifth and sixth graders in this project 
and those enrolled in similar components in the regular summer school 
program in I965. It should be borne in mind that both smnmer programs 
were not compulsory. Under this project, hoxfever, much more encourage- 

evidenced in table 3 by the higher enrollments in 1966, 



ment was given as 
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Table 3. Comparison of Summer School Retention Rates Among Fifth and Sixth 
Grade Pupils in I965 and (ESEA) I966. 



Summer 

School 

C^gon|^ 



1965 (Pre-ESEA) 

No. No. 

Enrolle^^^^^^g^te^^^^^ 



No. 

Enrolled 



1966 (ESEA) 
No. 



Remedial Reading 
Remedial Arithmetic 
Skills Basic 
Talent Development 



646 


576 


89^ 


363 


317 


87 


288 


250 


87 


264 


231 


88 



897 


823 




499 


435 


87 


485 


422 


87 


416 


371 


89 



Notel Comparisons for grades 1-4 could not be made because such classes did 
not exist in I965 summer school. In I966, there were 386I enrolled, 

3493 or 91^ completed. 

Table 3 shows that the percentages of pupils completing the various summer 
school components were about the same for the two years. A slight increase is 
noted in remedial reading and talent development. Considering the more highly 



selective nature of 19^5 population over the I966 population, similar reten' 
tion rates may be viewed favorably to the ESEA project. Many ESEA pupils 
attended summer school because of strong encouragement. In contrast, 19^5 



pupils enrolled mainly because they wanted to. 

Objective Deepen Insights and Extend Interests of Pupils Throu^ 

Experiences and an Enriched Envi r onment 

This objective deals with the provision of enrichment experiences. Ex- 
tensive enrichment activities were carried out by each summer school center. 
These included excursions to centers of commercial and cultural interest by 
all grade levels. In addition, fifth and sixth grade classes were offered 
individual participation in art and/or music through the ’’open studio;’^ 
and participation in, or observation of an opera performance. 

There were l64 classes in grade 1 through 4 located in 30 centers. The 
extent and nature of these enrichment activities are, Shown in;' table !4. 

Table 4 indicates that 393 classroom excursions of 32 types were taken 
by the l64 classes. This would be an average of two to three excursions by 
each classroom. It is likely that this is an \inderestimate as some teachers 
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may not have considered visits into the immediate communi'cy as excursions. 

Table 4. Summary of Excursions Made by First through Fourth Grade Classes 
Enrolled in ESEA Summer School. 



Type 
of 

Excursions 



Public Libraries 

Airports 

Farms 

Natural History Museum 

Water Works 

Bakeries 

Daily Newspaper 

Pet Shops 



Number 
of 

Cl assrooms 

48 
35 
35 
27 
23 
21 
19 
19 



Type 
of 

Excursions 



lAimber 
of 

Classrooms 



Soft Drink Bottling Works 
Radio-TV Stations 
Nature Walk (various parks) 
Garden Visit 
Community Hike 
Krohn Greenhouse 
Firehouses 
Miscellaneous 
(17 different places) 






18 

15 

13 

13 

12 

12 

10 



Following a well organized enrichment program in art and music each 
pupil in grades 5 and 6 had the opportunity to take two field trips. (See 
narrative above for description of this program, pages 5 and 6 ^) 

Summary reports from four of the six centers indicate that from 65 to 
85 per cent of the grade 5 and 6 pupils were involved in each of the three 
excursions provided by the centers. This indicates all pupils participated 



in two excursions and some pupils engaged in all three. 

The open studio was an innovation that allowed pupils attending any 
of the fifth and sixth grade classes to be scheduled for individual or 



small group activities in art and music. Each school center scheduled 
this time in the most efficient way for the particular school. 

Participation in the "open studio" averaged from 15 to 20 pupils eacn 
day. In the music area of the "open studio" more pupils could be accommo- 
dated as modules of 45 minutes were used, allowing up to three small groups 
to work at different times. As many as 48 pupils were reported in one day’s 



activity in the music area. 

Each summer school center with fifth and sixth grade classes gave an 
opera performance involving pupils in the staging of an opera that included 
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the use of scenery, costuming, singing, and participation. Pupils from each 
center were involved in an afternoon or evening opera performance. 

Ob jective 4 : Develop Skills Necessary for Pupils ^ Work toore Effectively 

ui the Regular School Program 

Standardized achievement test results are used to evaluate this objec- 
tive. Pre-testing was completed in late May on all pupils in the target 
schools except sixth graders who were tested in February. Post-testing 
was accomplished during the last week of summer school which began June 20 
and ended six weeks later. Two basic questions were posed in the data analysis. 
First, was there a significant gain from pre-test to post-test? Second, how 
does the summer gain compare to that normally achieved in an equivalent six 
week period during the regular school year? Results from all second and 
third graders were usee in the analysis whereas random stratified samples 
of 50 pupils each were: taken from the fourth grade and from the special 
sections of fifth grade pupils attending Talent Development, Skills Basic, 
Remedial Reading, and Remedial Arithmetic classes. Each sample contained 
an equal number of pupils in each classroom. 

The evaluation rationale inferred by the first question rests on the 
assumption that no achievement gain would be expected if the yo\ingsters in 
this project did not attend summer school. This represents a conservative 
assumption since there is evidence to believe that an achievement decay 
actually occurs in the absence of formal instruction. To test this hy- 
pothesis the t-test was employed to test for significance of difference 
of means. Since identical pupils were involved correction had to be made 
for correlation between pre- and post-test. Further, the statistical tests 
were one-tail tests since it is not reasonable to assume that additional 
instruction would detract from achievement. The raw score pre- and post- 
test means for second, third, and fourth grade pupils, all of whom attended 
self-contained classes, are shown in table 5 » 
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Inspection of table 5 reveals that ten of the twelve statistical tests 
showed a significant difference from pre-test to post-test. Only the 
arithmetic computation and the arithmetic concepts subtests given in grade 
4 showed no significant gain. The largest gains seem to have occurred in 
the general area of reading rather than arithmetic. This probably reflects 
the greater emphasis on reading in these grades as compared to arithmetic. 

Fifth and sixth grade pupils attending summer school did so by enroll- 
ing in programs which had particular emphases. Four such components were 
operated: Remedial Reading; Remedial Arithmetic; Talent Development; and 

Skills Basic. Only fifth grade pupils were used in the analysis because 
sixth grade pupils were pre-tested in February rather than late May; thus, 
it would be impossible to cancel out the effects of achievement from February 
to May. There is little reason to believe, however, that the effectiveness 
of these classes would be any different for sixth graders than it is for 
fifth graders. Random samples of 50 pupils in each of the four components 
were selected equally from each class in operation. Results of the pre- • 
and post-test were analyzed in a manner similar to that described for the 
second, third, and fourth grade results. A s\jmmary of these results is 
shown in table 6. 

The subtests reported under each component in table 6 represent the 
particular area of emphasis appropriate to that program. Thus, it is on 
these subtests that the greatest amount of growth is to be expected. In 
general, it is seen that mean scores on the post-test were significantly 
higher than those on the pre-test. Of the twelve comparisons, only two 
showed non-significant differences, one in science under Talent Development 
and the second in language under the Skills Basic component. The lack of 
significant increase in science may be partially due to the content validity 
of the test. Further, the areas of emphasis in the Talent Development pro- 
gram are very broad and include arithmetic, reading, science, and social studies. 
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One would not expect equal gains to be made in all these areas. 

One might judge the greatest overall success to be in the Talent Develop- 
ment component since significant gains were noted in five of the six subtests. 
Since the caliber of student for whom this component was designed was slightly 
higher than in the other components, this finding is expected. 

Remedial Reading showed significant gains in both word meaning (8 months) 
and paragraph meaning (l month), although the greatest gain was in the former. 
Remedial Arithmetic gains were apparent in all three subtests ranging from 
six months in arithmetic computation to two months in arithmetic application. 

The Skills Basic component emphasized spelling and language. While 
spelling achievement increased significantly (5 months), language ronained 
essentially the same. It is interesting to note that, while achievement in 
language was poorest among all subtests as shown by overall target school 
results, it is the least responsive to formal instruction. It is apparent 
that our techniques of teaching language are not effective with disadvan- 
taged children. Perhaps the curriculum is inappropriate to begin with. 

In addition to the subtests presented in table 6, other subtests were 
given in each of the components to see what did happen in subject areas tliat 
were not emphasized in the curriculum. For example, arithmetic tests also 
were given to pupils in the Remedial Reading program*. It was hypothesized 
that achievement in non- emphasized areas would remain essentially the same. 

If this occurred, observed differences in the target subject would take on 
that much more significance. The findings supported this hypothesis. In 
other words, achievement in other areas generally was the same as it was 
previous to summer school. 

Recommendations 

1. Summer school should be continued in the target areas as it 
effectively combats summer loss and the cumulative academic 
deficit in learning among disadvantaged pupils. It also 
helps maintain school- community relationships during the 
summer, influencing pupil's motivation and level of aspiration. 
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2. Special evaluation methods and procedures should be designed for 
the Talent Development program. Standardized social studies and 
science tests do not semn appropriate. 

3. The extensive use of excursions and field trips may soon cause 
duplication of experiences. Careful planning and execution of 
experiences are needed to make them meaningful. 

4. Pupil selection procedures for the various components seem 
satisfactory and should be continued. 

5. Evaluation procedures need to involve the services provided by 
visiting teachers and school psychologists. 

6. The shortage of supplies at the beginning of the summer session 
is noted; provisions need to be made so that similar shortages 
do not occur in the future. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The four major objectives of this project we-re attained with reasonable 
success. The provision of more individual help for pupils is attested to by 
the reduction in teacher-phpil ratio by approximately one quarter of the 
ratio for the regular school year. The extensive use of teacher aides, 
visiting teachers, and school psychologist services, as well as librarians, 
physical education and remedial reading teachers, gave further opportunities 
for more individualized help. 

The overall summer school project was designed with methods and tech- 
niques similar to previous Cincinnati Public School programs and programs 
used by other major city systems for the diseidvantaged pupil. The success 
of the project in stimulating in each, pupil the desire to improve was measured 
in the percentage of pupils completing the summer session. The comparison to 
previous summer school programs in percentage of pupils completing the summer 
session was slightly higher, even though the number of pupils from the target 
areas of the city increased. 

Extensive enrichment activities were carried out as a part of the project 
On the average, each pupil participated in from two to three field trips or 
excursions related to the classroom activities. Pupils in, grades 5 and 6 had 
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the opportunity to work in the "open studio." This is an innovation that 
allowed pupils to schedule themselves for individual or group activities 



In the area of academic skills, samples of testing results showed 
sufficient gains in most areas to indicate benefit from the program. Even 



results if the pupils were not in summer school. Test results in the com- 
ponent for the fifth and sixth grade pupils showed considerable gains. With 
respect to reducing the greater amount of summer loss and the ever increasing 
cumulative deficit in academic skills expected of the disadvantaged pupil > 
the summer s^chool project was successful. 



related to art andy^or music. 



in the areas showing no gain the question remains as to what would be the 
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PARENT EDUCATION 



Introduction 

The Parent Education project is aimed at securing greater parental 
involvement in stimulating the physical) cultural) and intellectual growth 
of disadvantaged children. Primary goals of the project are to have the 
parent realize the in5>ortance of his role in rearing his children) to give 
him the understanding) education und belief in himself to do this and to 
bring him into closer contact with the school in the education of his 

children. 

It is hoped that the parents’ partnership with the school will improve 
their attitude toward education and thereby increase the child’s motivation 
to learn. Parents who recognize their importance in the education of their 
children and understand the school’s program gain self-assurance in helping 
their children with school work. Through step-by-step success ) both parents 
and children set successively higher goals ) thereby building an improved 
self-image. 

While training parents to motivate their children and assist in their 
education) the project also attempts to encourage parents and parent figures 
to continue their own education under such programs as those of the Economic 
Opportunity Act) the Vocational Education Act) and the Bianpower Development 
and Training Act. Such interest in self-improvement is likely to have a 
beneficial effect not only on parents and children) but also on the rest of 
the community. 

The attempt to increase the involvement of parents in the education of 
their children and to encourage their own self-improvement is made chiefly 
through parent leaders chosen from' each school community . The use of 
residents of each project school area was aimed at bridging the communication 
gap that often exists between home and school. Chief responsibilities of 
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these leaders are to make home contacts with parents and to work with them 
in study-discussion meetings. These meetings are devoted to various topics 
that concern family life and education. 

For a number of years Cincinnati has conducted a parent study-discussion 
program through the use of such lay leaders. School administrators report 
that parents who have participated in the program show a more cooperative 
attitude toward the school. Most of this study-discussion work, however, 
has been conducted in the suburban areas. The Parent Education program is 
intended to e:^and the very limited exploratory efforts in this vein among 
disadvantaged families. 



Objectives 

The project is designed to accomplish the following objectives: 

1 . To help educationally and culturally disadvantaged children by 
providing an opportunity for parents and parent figures to secure 
a better understanding of the physical, mental, social, and 
emotional needs of these children. 

2 . To help these children by aiding parents to understand and 
accept their role in the children's education. 

3. To help these children by involving parents so that they may 
strengthen their contribution to the education of their children. 

4 . To achieve for disadvanataged children the kind of parental 
support and cooperation with the school which will enable them 
to make maximum progress in learning. 

5. To raise the "self-image” of the family and to develop a core 
of families who will become good examples for children and who 
will set a tone for continuing education for themselves, their 
children and other members of the community. 



Project Narrative 

Inaugur at ion . The Parent Education project was approved February 10 , 
1966. The many details of inaugurating the project were then begun. Among 
the first considerations were publicizing the project, establishing an 
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office, requisitioning a secretary and interviewing applicants for the 
job of parent coordinator to assist the project director. 

The parent coordinator began work on March 7 at a small, salvaged 
typewriter table with a borrowed chair in the project director's office. 

With the project director she completed plans for the project. Parent 
leaders and child care aides were employed, and training classes were 

scheduled for both of these groups. 

On March l6, at a meeting of principals of primary and secondary 
target schools, the director interpreted the Parent Education project and 
requested the principals to answer an inventory questionnaire which included 
such questions as: "Does your school wish to participate in the project?" 

and "Do you have space for meetings in your school? Instructions were 
given to principals for requisitioning the project and submitting an 
application for the job of parent leader from a person suitable to him, 
acceptable to the community, and interested in this employment. These two 

applications were submitted together. 

On March l8, as the project was getting off the ground, the project 
director and parent coordinator met with the evaluation staff to plan the 
evaluation of the project. It was decided to continue the same plans 
in this Parent Education project as had been used in earlier parent study- 
discussion groups under lay leaders. Since 1958, statistical reports of 
the number of participants in these study-discussion groups had been 
maintained and annually tabulated. Annual evaluation meetings had been 
held to share program ideas, to appraise parents* reception of the parent 
study-discussion programs, and to make suggestions for future training 
programs. In addition to these procediires, it was decided to include 
other records, questionnaires, check lists, and eventually an attitude scale 
to evaluate the ESEA Parent Education project, 
o 

ERIC 
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A classroom at Guilford school was converted to an office and equipped 
with a minimum of furnishings. Salvaged cartons were used for files, and 
an unused bookcase was moved in from the hall. With such basic equipment, 
the office opened on March 28. 

Training for Parent Leaders . On the day the project office opened the 
training program began for 20 parent leaders. The project staff had given 
considerable effort to interpreting the need for these leaders and had 
received much help from the personnel office in interviewing and hiring. 
Additional parent leaders were hired and sent to the training program until 
April 12, when employment was closed because the remaining portion of the 
program did not allow enough time for complete training. The parent group 
represented 32 of the 40 target schools. 

The training program included nine eight-hour and seven four-hour 
sessions from March 28 through April 12. An additional four-hour session 
was held for the five junior high school parent leaders , some of whom had 
been enrolled in the training late, to help in some specific matters 
pertaining to programs in their schools. Child care aides were invited to 
a one-day training program with the parent leaders to interpret their 
specific duties and to coordinate their work with the parent leaders. 

The training sessions included samples of programs that parent leaders 
could use in their study-discussion groups. Books, pamphlets, films, film 
strips, recordings and resource persons were used to study characteristics 

of children and their development. 

Techniques of leadership studies included how to organize a group, 
how to plan and arrange the meetings, how to involve parents, how to lead 
discussion, how to publicize a meeting and how to make personal contacts 
with the parents. For example, to help in contacts with parents, the head 
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of one of the school system’s social service centers spoke on recrultlx;^ 
low- Income families for family life education programs. A siqpervlsor of 
the parochial schools, working as a liaison between the parochial and 
public schools, gave tips on recruitment of parochial parents Into the 
parent study-dlscusslon programs. 

To help parent leaders plan and conduct meetings, committees of 
leaders -In-tralning were formed and given the responsibility of developing 
a parent study-dlscusslon program. These trial programs were presented 
by each committee with the other members of the training program acting as 
members of a parent study-dlscusslon group. To hear how others do It, the 
parent leaders attended an annual meeting of the lay leaders of parent 
study-dlscusslon groups. This meeting provided Inspiration and fellowship 
as well as Information. 

Understanding of Cincinnati's school programs, of what Cincinnati 
schools offer children, was developed by the participation In training 
programs of the director of guidance services, the associate supervisor 
of compensatory education, and the acting associate supervisor of curricu- 
lum development. The two supervisors In charge of the 1966 summer school 
programs for disadvantaged children were able to give to these leaders 

Information which could be transferred to other parents In time for their 

\ 

children to take advantage of summer offerings. One of the supervisors In 

Head Start Interpreted this program to the parent leaders, suggesting that 

parent leaders might have parent study-dlscusslon groups on the value of 

pre-kindergarten and might further Individually Interpret Head Start In 

home visits to Interest parents In sending their children to the centers. 

In some schools parent leaders participated In Head Start recruitment. The 

supervisor of home economics, In a program on child development, was able to 

Interpret the home economics program In our schools. 
o 
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Among the visual aids studied fcr use in a parent study-discussion 
group were the filmstrip TVw Parents * Role ^ Teaching of Reading and 
the films A De^ for Billy , The Drop-Out and Skippy and the ThE®£ 21® * 

These visual aids would help parents realize their important role and give 
them the understanding, education and belief in themselves necessary to 
help their children. Lists of other visual and audio materials compiled 
for a parent study-discussion use were distributed to the leaders. 

Qualified community leaders participated in training and served as an 
example of how community people could be used in parent study- discuss ion 
meetings. A former head nurse at the Cincinnati Children’s Hospital, who 
had studied widely in the field of social health, participated in the 
training program in the specialized field of sex education. Later this 
person functioned as a paid consultant in parent study-discussion groups 
since consultant fees had been included in the budget. A former teacher 
was also used as a consultant concerning the role of the parent in stim- 
ulating reading. This consultant service was of limited use the first year 
of the project, but greater demand for it is anticipated since the enlarge- 
ment of our parent study-discussion programs is making heavy demands on 
school personnel. 

Cultural and educational trips were taken to demonstrate what should 
be done at the local school level to encourage parents to enrich the 
experience of their children and to continue their own education. These 
trips included a Seven Hills bus excursion; a combined visit to a Board of 
Education building, the Art Museum and the Natural History Museum; walking 
trips to the Taft Museum and the main public library; and visits to Courter 
Technical High School and Stowe Adult Center. 
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The parent leader training program was coordinated with the work of 
several community agencies. The local superintendent of the Bureau of 
Public Health Nursing interpreted health services and ways of using them 
to the parent leaders. Personnel from the Victory Neighborhood services 
agency and the Cincinnati Union Bethel accompanied the group on the trip 
to Stowe. The director of the Parent Education project kept in contact 
with these agencies. There was close interaction between the Comaunity 
Action Commission programs and the parent leaders in their areas. Parent 
leaders also cooperated in the evaluation of the effects of the total 
Education Act program by administering a parent survey. 

Parent leaders needed extensive knowledge to perform their jobs 
effectively. Such information was learned primarily through first-hand 
experience. They also needed to gain enthusiasm for the project and gain 
confidence in themselves and assurance that they could do the job. With 
their own self-image strengthened, they and their families would in turn 
set a community tone of desire for continued self improvement. 

Materials for parent training and for study-discussion meetings were 
ordered, distributed and used upon receipt. Most orders took at least six 
weeks to arrive. Child care equipment, to be used while parents attended 
meetings, arrived too late for the first project year and was held for use 

in 1966-67. 

After the initial training program, in-service training sessions were 
held to permit parent leaders to discuss their concern, share their ideas, 
and make suggestions for improving the program. Parent leaders were also 
invited to attend an early childhood workshop . conducted locally by Dr. 
Martin Deutsches staff- Some of the parent leaders participated in this 

workshop for the full two days. 
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Parent Leaders* Field Work . Parent leaders began vork in their schools 
on a half day basis on April 13. Weekly study-discussion meetings were 
organized and conducted, with a bus tour permitted on one of che meeting 
days. Two of the 32 schools had. nine meetings and 15 others had eight. 

Seven meetings were conducted in most of the remaining schools, but personal 
illness forced the resignation of one parent leader after only two meetings. 

In all, 231 study-discussion meetings were held. 

Statistical reports were kept on membership and attendance. These 
figures show that the project served a total of 1626 parents, with an 
average of about 16 attending each meeting. Twelve single sessions, 
scheduled before the Parent Education project got underway , drew a total of 

187*^-. 

A Parent Participant Survey was given to study-discussion group members 
at one of the last meetings to evaluate the effectiveness of the project 
in each of the schools. The results of this survey are presented in the 

evaluation section of this report. 

From reports given orally by parent leaders one can obtain an idea 
about the amount of effort expended in recruiting parent participants in 
study group programs. One of the leaders in a junior high school reported 
that she started with nine members and finished with I8 or 19. To recruit 
these participants she had to contact a total of about 200 parents. Another 
parent leader reported 377 contacts. One leader indicated difficulty in 
bringing people in the school who had not previously been inside the building. 

In one school the parent leader was able to involve 133 parents or 
parent figures in her meetings. In all, these adults represented 4l8 of 
909 children in this school. This parent leader indicated that half of 
her time was spent visiting homes. She found that parents seemed more 
willing to talk to another parent than to school personnel. 
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Other reactions from the parent leaders concerning the experiences 
in recruiting and in conducting the study-discussion meetings show great 
variation* Some of these are reported in the following evaluation section. 

Evaluation Procedures and Results 

Eval\iation of the effects of the Parent Education project presents 
the same difficulties as the appraisal of other specific projects. Since 
parents served by this project might well have been influenced by other 
Education Act services provided for their children, it is impossible to 
attribute gains in parental attitude or understanding to any one project. 

It is logical, however, that the Parent Education project, since it y&s 
aimed at parents, probably contributed more to such improvements than any 
other single ESEA service. 

Some items on the Student Survey and the Teacher Surveyt used in ESEA 
program evaluation, are pertinent to parental relationships with children 
and with school. Since project services were offered to all target schools 
(32 of the 40 target public schools actually participated in the first year),- 
the population represented in the surveys is probably essentially the same 
as that served by this project. 

In addition to these survey responses there are three other sources 
of relevant evaluative information. Each of these offers some evidence of 
how well the project achieved its objectives. 

Membership and attendance figures were kept for the study-discussion 
meetings in each school that was active in the project. These data indicate 
how many parents were reached with the information that made up the content 
of these sessions. 

* For a conqplete description and report of these surveys , see Journal of 
Instructional R esearch and Program Development , Volume 2, Number 1, 1966. 
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At one of the last project meetings a Parent Participant Survey Vas 
administered to obtain the parents* judgments of benefits received from the 
meetings. On this written survey parents were asked to check the extent to 
which the study-discussion sessions had helped them in ten specified respects, 
to indicate the number of meetings attended and to check jres or no for ten 
items concerned with various aspects of project participation. Since these 
responses were probably biased in a positive direction, the absolute 
percentages of affirmative answers should be interpreted with caution. The 
relative ranking of items is of greater significance than the percentages 
themselves . 

Finally, notes based on oral reports given by parent leaders at a 
concluding session were transcribed. Because these reports were relatively 
unstructured, the open comments made by parent leaders may be mdre meaning- 
ful than any other available information. 

0b.1 active 1 : To help educationally and culturally disadvantaged 

children bv providing an onnortunity for parents and p arent figures to 
secure a better understanding of the Physical, m ental, social and emotional 
needs of these children . Success in achieving this objective as well as 
the other goals of the project is necessarily dependent upon the extent to 
which parent leaders were able to involve the parents in their areas in 
study-discussion meetings. Involving 1626 parents the 231 study-discussion 
meetings in project schools had an average attendance of about 16. Two 
schools offered nine meetings, most had eight, and the average for all 
schools was over seven. As one might eaqoect, female parent figures out- 

n\jmbered male by more than eight to one. 

A few inaccuracies in the reporting of membership data make it impos- 
sible to determine what proportion of parents included in the project 
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attended each session. However, the average number of meetings attended 
by each parent is 2.2. 

From the responses of those who completed the Parent Participant 
Survey the percentages attending various numbers of meetings were computed 
for primary target and secondary target, elementary and secondary schools. 
These data, appeering in Table 1, present a more favorable picture of 
session attendance because the survey was completed at one of the sessions. 

In their oral reports some parent leaders affirmed that they had been 
helped personally to a better understanding of their children. "I love my 
family a little better," said one leader. But the reports gave little or 
no indication of the extent to which other parents in their areas had 
profited in this regard. 

The Parent Participant Survey,, however, contains three items that 
provide some indication of the feelings of parents on this subject. Table 
2 presents the results of this survey with items listed in rank order 

i 

according to percentages of parents answering "very much." The response, 
alternatives also include "some" and "not at all. When some responses 
are added to "very much" the combined percentage of affirmative responses 
totals at least 9 % for every item in this section of the survey, However, 
the probability of bias in answering this kind of questionnaire should be 

kept in mind. 

Although over 99 per cent gave an affirmative answer to each of three 
items related to this objective*-i.e. , to enjoy your child more; to 
understand children; and to know better how to talk with your child— these 
items rank in the middle in terms of "very much" responses. One might 
conclude that help in understanding children and dealing with them is 
neither the strongest or the weakest project result perceived by parents. 
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Table 1. Per Cents of Parents Attending Various Numbers of the Stu^- 
Discussion meetings in Primary Target and Secondary Target, 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 



Number of 

Meetings 

Attended 


Primary TargeT 
Elem. Sec. Average 

(N»107)* (N» 29)* ** 


Secondary Target GRAND 
Elem. Sec. Average TOTAL 
(N-201)* (N= 18)* •* (N-355) 


8 


12.1^ 


17. 2^ 


13.2^ 


13.4^ 


5.6^ 


8.2^ 


12.9^ 


7 


15.9 


24 .-2 


17.6 


l4.9 


0.0 


13.6 


15.2 


6 


7.5 


10.3 


8.0 


10.0 


5.6 


l4.1 


11.8 


5 


10.3 


13.8 


11.0 


11.4 


0.0 


10.5 


10.7 


4 


10.3 


6.9 


9.5 


9.0 


0.0 


8.2 


8.7 


3 


10.3 


0.0 


8.0 


14.4 


0.0 


13.2 


11.2 


2 


22.4 


17.3 


21.3 


l4.4 


l6.7 


14.6 


17.1 


1 


11.2 


10.3 


11.0 


12.5 


72.1 


17.3 


i4.9 



^H<•Weighted average per cent 



Qb.iective 2 : To help these children by aiding parents to understand 
and accept their role in the children’s education . The Parent Participant 
Survey also had content relevant to the second objective of this project. 
Items on understanding children's school work and assisting with this work 
were lowest ranked in percentage of "very much" responses. On the other 
hand, parents evidently felt strongly that they had been helped to see how 
important their parental role is. This latter item is highest ranked. 

The reports of the parent leaders also suggest an inqproved parent 
understanding of their role. Chiefly, this gain was indicated for the 
leaders themselves, but one parent leader reported evidence of increased 
sharing by an area parent in her children's activities. 

Objective 3 ; To help these children by involving par ents so that tt^jr 
may strengthen their contribution to the education of their children. Parent 
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leaders’ reports have more content relative to this objective. Five of the 
leaders spontaneously reported increased parent involvement in their schools. 
One said that she had succeeded in bring to school a parent whom even the 

visiting liurse had not been able to contact. 

Section C of the Parent Participant Survey contained four yes-no 

items related to parental involvement: 

1. Have these meetings made you wish your friends were with you? 

2. Have you brought a friend to a meeting? 

you talked to friends about these meetings? 

4. Have you offered to help at your school? 

Responses were strongly a?firmative except for .the item on whether parents 
. had brought a friend; on this item 58.9 per cent answered negatively. Most 
importantly, 7k,3 per cent of the parents reported that they had offered to 

help. 

Further information pertinent to this objective is available from 
responses on the Student Survey and the Teacher Survey, used in total 

program evaluation. The Student Survey, for example, asked whether pupils 

* 

were praised at home for good school work, whether school concerns were 
discussed at home and whether some member of the family had talked with the 
child’s teacher i Approximately three-fourths of 16,429 target school pupils 

answered these items affirmatively. 

Relevant items on the Teacher Survey are especially useful because 
they offer a. unique opportunity to compare January (pre -project): and June 
(post-project) data. Two of the concept terms rated by teachers are 
directly related to this objective, and two others have a less essential 
connection. The concept "Parent Involvement" was rated 2.5 per cent higher 
in June than in January by target school teachers, but 15.8 per cent lower 
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by control school teachers. The ratings given "Parent Participation in 
School)" "School's Attempt to Reach Parents" and "Supportive Attitude of 
Parents" were lower in June for both groups of teachers, but the decrease 
averaged l6.3 per cent for the control group and only 2.7 per cent for 
target teachers. Interestingly, prima ry target teachers gave all four 
items higher ratings in June than in January. 

Of these differences, only those in the ratings of "Parent Involvment" 
seem great enough to Justify concluding that target teachers saw an improve- 
ment in parent-school relations. The suggestion in all related items, 
however, is favorable in evaluating this aspect of project effectiveness. 

Objective 4 : To achieve for disadvantaged children the kind of p arental 
support and cooperation with the school which will enable th em to maJte 
m«>v^m 1 nn nrogress in learning . The favorable indications in the comparative 
ratings given "Supportive Attitude of Parents" are reinforced by other 
available evidence. First, a number of parent leaders felt that their 
visits to homes and the study-discussion meetings had promoted parental 
support and cooperation with the school. Six of the open comments by 
parent leaders specified inproved understanding, communication, or 
interest. Three leaders reported that their efforts in the project 
seemed to have had a positive effect on the local unit of the P.T.A. 

Two others said that they had been influential in keeping potential 
drpp-outs in school. 

The Parent Participant Survey results contribute further evidence 
that this fourth objective was successfully achieved. Items on seeing how 
the school helps the child ("very much" 78^), seeing how home and school 
can work together ("very much" 77^) end making it easier to talk with 
teachers ("very much" 72^), all rank near the top. 



QMective $ ; To raise the ”self«lmage" of the family and to develop 
a core of families who vill become good examples for childr en and vfao will 
set a tone for continuing education for themselves, their children, wad 
other members of the community . Consistently among the most difficult 
objectives to evaluate is the goal of improved self-image. Questions 
were included in the Parent Participant Survey to find out how the 
meetings had influenced the way the parents felt about themselves and 
their further education. In Part A parents were asked \»rtiether they now 
felt that they were better parents as a result of the meetings. Affirmative 
responses for this item totaled 98 per cent, with 65 per cent answering 
"very much.” In Part C 88.0 per cent indicated that the meetings had 

motivated them to continue their own education. 

Specific instances of parents who had been prompted to further, their 
education were reported by eight of the parent leaders. Three leaders 
spoke of improved personal habits in the families of their area. A larger 
number said that they themselves had a better feeling about their job as 

a parent. 

Procedural Considerations . The oral reports of the parent leaders 
provided a number of suggestions as to how the organization and admini- 
stration of the project services might be improved. The following procedural 
recommendations appeared in the reports of more than one parent leader. 

1 School principals should be given a more thorough interpretation 
of the project and the role of parent leaders. In some instances 
cooperation of the local administration was lacking. 

2. Parent leaders need a suitable working area equipped with a 
telephone. Facilities provided for the study-discussion 
meetings were sometimes unsuitable. 

3 , There appears to be considerable demand for additional programs 
in the area of personal hygiene. 
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4 . Study-discussion meetings should be organized and held at a 
time uhen fathers could be involved. In somer cases this 'would 
nepessitate .evening meetings. 

5. Since tours were among the more entertaining and profitable 
experiences, their frequeucy should be increased. 

5, Parent leaders need more time to prepare for meetings. ^ 

profitable study-discussion session cannot be assured without 
cons iderable pr eparat ion . 

7. Serving refreshments at the meetings would be an added incentive 
for attendance. One parent reported that her local P,T*A. had 
cooperated in pro'"'iding refreshments. 

Also relevant to the procedural objectives of the project are a 
mMber of items on the Parent Participant Survey. Specifically Section B, 
concerning the trips, seems to corroborate the feeling expressed by some 
of the parent leaders that these tours were beneficial and enjoyable. 



Recommendat ions 

Primary among the recommendations that might be made on the basis of 
this project evaluation is that more attention be given to interpreting 
these services to local school staff members. Specifically, the following 
suggestions present themselves: 

1. That all target school administrators be further encouraged to 
make the services of this project available to parents of their 

pupils . 

2. That the role of parent leaders be carefully interpreted to the 
school principals. These leaders cannot attain optimum effec- 
tiveness if they are prevented from contacting parents at home 
by an inordinate number of in-school duties. 

3. That school administrators be encouraged to support parent leaders 
and to provide adequate facilities. A suitable working 

an appropriate place for study-discussion meetings seem to be 

minimum requirements . 

4 . That the project staff work very closely with principals in the 
selection of parent leaders. Since the success of the project 
is dependent upon the effectiveness of these leaders in inter- 
preting the roles of school and parents, the selection should be 
made as objective as possible. 
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In addition, the following general recommendations are made: 

5. That parent leaders he encouraged to work actively for the 
participation of the male parent. Absence of a strong, influen- 
tial male parent figure is a common sociological finding among 
families that are culturally disadvantaged. Any possible effort 
to remedy this situation by interesting fathers in the education 
of their children would seem worthwhile. 

6. That efforts be intensified to involve more parents of non- 
public school children in the study-discussion groups. 

7. That a follow-up attempt be made to encourage those parents who 

desire to further their own education. Difficulty 
in taking the necessary steps to enroll in an educational program 
is often a serious obstacle to this method of self-improvement. 

8. That parent leaders be given all possible assistance by the 
project staff and the local school administration in planning 
the study-discussion meetings. Increasing the emphasis on hy- 
giene and other personal qualities, as suggested by a number of 
parent leaders, is probably worth considering. 

9. That the cultural tours which proved to be among the most pleasant 
and beneficial e:qperiences of the project be extended. Parents 
might be made more aware of the rich opportunities by the total 
community for the educational improvement of their families. 



SuwMftarv and Conclusions 

The Parent Education project was aimed at helping disadvantaged 
children through services to their parents. The chief focus of the 
project efforts was in helping parents to understand their children and 
themselves, and to become more involved in the education of their children 
through a realization of the importance of their own parental role. To 
achieve these goals one paid leader was selected from the parents in each 
school area. These leaders were given intensive training that included 
general Isiadership development, instruction in planning and conducting 
discussion programs, information on cultural and educational opportimities 
offered by. the community and training in the use of resources and agencies . 

In all, this training was given to parent leaders representing 32 of 
the 40 target public schools. By publicizing the project and contacting 
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parents in their homes, these leaders involved a total of 1626 parents in 
one or more study-discussion programs. Average attendance for each session 
included about half the parents vho had been enrolled ffom the area. 

Responses on the Parent Participant Survey and oral reports of parent 
leaders point to many worthwhile gains in parents * relationships with 
children and school and understanding of themselves and their role as parents. 
No comparisons of pre-post project gains were possible except for the 
Teacher Survey, where target teacher ratings indicate some improvement in 
parent-school relationships. 

These signs of success suggest that the services of this project be 
continued in the same essential structiire as before. Careful attention 
should be given to interpreting the project services to school staff and 
to community. Special efforts should be made to involve male parents and 
parents of non-public school children. Finally, gains made in the first 
project year should be built upon by extending the strengths of the 
program and providing follow-up contact with the specific parents served. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL REMEDIATION AND ENRICHMENT 



Introduction 

By the time the disadvantaged pupil reaches secondary school age, the 
culturally based obstacles to learning that have not been adequately dealt 
with have been compounded in number and complexity. As these individuals 
pass lihe age limit of compulsory school attendance, their lack of success 
and interest in the school very often causes them to terminate their 
education. The loss to the person and to society is tragic. 

But whether they choose to place this limit on their personal accom- 
plishment and their contribution to society or persist until they complete 
the amount of education consistent with their abilities and aspirations, 
these children are generally outside the mainstream of American culture. 

They are often described as "experientially deprived." Some of them have 
not ventured more than a few blocks from their own neighborhood. Lacking 
a variety of middle-class experiences, these pupils find it extremely 
difficult to relate to learning situations through media such as text- 
books and class discussions. 

Remedial and enrichment services to counteract these problems of 
pupils in primary target, secondary level schools are the nucleus of this 
project. The project involves one senior high school attendance area, which 
includes one public senior high school, three junior high schools, and the 
seventh and eighth grades of three parochial elementary schools. 

The services provided through this project were supplemented by other 
projects that served these primary target children. The Health Services 
project, for example, was directed toward improving their physical condition 
while the Parent Education project was aimed toward increased parental 
involvement in their education. Attending to these needs should make it 
possible for pupils to devote more energy to school work and should 
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increase the chances of success of the motivational efforts of this 
project. 

Services provided under the project are in five main areas: remedial 

help, individual and small group instruction, intensified pupil-personnel • 
services, curricular enrichment, and welfare. These areas of service were 
specifically related to the objectives of the project. In the evaluation 
section of this report these relationships will be indicated. 

Objectives 

The objectives of the Secondary School Remediation and Enrichment 

project are as follows: 

1. Raise the level of pupil achievement 

2 . Improve attendance 

3. Reduce dropout rate 

4 . Improve pupil-motivation 

5. Improve self-image of pupils 

Project Narrative 

Personnel . The Remediation and Enrichment project for primary target 
secondary schools began on February 1 and ended on August 31 > 1966 . The 
project was designed to provide necessary concentrated service to overcome 
obstacles to learning among disadvantaged secondary school pupils. Personnel 
was added to the staffs of the schools involved so that intensified remedial 
instruction could be given to small groups of students. Enrichment activi- 
ties were provided to broaden their cultural background and personnel 
services were intensified to improve their adjustment to school. 

Four schools were included in the project: Bloom, Cutter, and Porter 

Junior High Schools and Taft Senior High School. These are all of the public 
secondary schools identified as primary targets under the Education Act. 
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Six administrative aides were added to the staffs of these schools to 
take charge of implementing this project. These aides were directly respon- 
sible to school principals, and their duties varied according to. each 
school’s need. In addition to administration and supervision of the project, 
these aides were often assigned such tasks as textbook distribution., build- 
ing and ground supervision, minor disciplinary action and pupil activity 
coordination. By attending to such responsibilities as these, the aides 
freed time for the building principals to give leadership to the project. 

To provide concentrated attention to those pupils who need it most, 
four resource teachers were assigned under the project, one each in the 
areas of English, mathematics, social studies and science. These teachers 
helped the remedial teachers diagnose pupil deficiencies and plan appro-, 
prlate instructional units. Resource teachers were responsible for 
suggesting and planning additional eq,uipment and materials. They also 
assisted in carrying out some of the enrichment activities provided for 
pupils in project schools. 

To carry out the necessary remedial instruction, fifteen teachers 
were employed to work with classes of about fifteen pupils each in the 
areas of English, mathematics, social studies and science. Remedial 
teachers were also responsible for providing enrichment activities con- 
sidered appropriate for their classes. 

As a means of intensifying the personal services provided for these 
pupils, two counselors and two visiting teachers were employed under the 
project. One counselor was assigned to Taft High School to work with 
potential drop-outs. He was to identify such pupils and provide intensive 
counseling services to encourage them to stay in school. The drop-out 
counselor also had the responsibility of following up on school withdrawals 
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and seeking employment opportunities for such pupils. He also worked on 

I ^ 

occupational orientation of seniors. A second counselor was assigned to 
Bloom Junior High School to provide basic counseling services for 325 
pupils at that school. The two visiting teachers were used to supplement 
existing social services rendered to project pupils and to work more 
intensively with these pupils than the regular social service staff was 

able to do. 

From the local school community, nine resident aides were hired to 
perform a variety of non-professional functions. These included the 
formation of and giving leadership to parent study-discussion groups as 
well as supervision of locker rooms, washrooms and corridors, and helping 
the nurse with clerical work. The key concept in the use of resident 
aides was providing a link between the community and the school. 

To attend to the clerical details of the project and free the other 
personnel to make optimal use of their time, nine clerk-typists were 
added to the staffs of project schools. These persons were responsible 
to the administrative aide of each building and performed the various 
secretarial 8uid clerical duties necessit.ited by project services. 

Equipment and Supplies , A substantial part of the budget for the 
Secondary Remediation and Enrichment project was allotted for the purchase 
of equipment and supplies that would be specially suited to disadvantaged 
children. Special materials were purchased for remedial work in reading, 
math, science and social studies. Various guidance materials were also 
obtained . 

In addition, a number of audio-visual instructional devices were 
purchased to increase the effectiveness of the remedial teaching. This 
equipment included overhead projectors, movie projectors, controlled 
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readers, record players, typewriters and miscellaneous scientific apparatus. 
Unfortunately, most of this equipment arrived too late for use in the first 

project year. 

Each of the public schools in the project, however, had a limited 
amount of instructional equipment prior to the beginning of the project. 

Such items as controlled readers, overhead projectors, and movie projectors 
were used by the project personnel to make instruction more comprehensible 
to pupils who have great difficulty with the printed page. The special 
materials and books supplied proved quite effective. Pupils who had given 
up on learning to read were coaxed into renewed effort with reading materials 
easy enough for them, but with appeal to their interests. 

Services . The pupils most in need of remedial help in one or more 
areas of instruction were placed in groups of not more than fifteen pupils 
each. These groups, taught by the remedial personnel hired for the project, 
were paired with remedial sections taught by regular staff members. 

Primary goals in the remedial sections were to kindle interest in 
education, to remedy or remove the effects of previous poor learning 
and to instill good study habits and wholesome attitudes toward education. 
Work was planned individually so that each pupil could meet with success 
at the beginning of the remediation. Instruction and materials were kept 
as flexible and varied as possible. Pupils were removed from remedial 
sections and returned to regular class placement as soon as they were 

able to keep up with regular class work. 

The four resource teachers helped the remedial teachers locate appro- 
priate materials, plan classn om acitivities, and arrange for field trips 
or other culturally enriching experiences. Most of the field trips were 
closely related to class work so that they would supplement the instruction 
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and stimulate interest. Other excursions were cultural in nature to give 
pupils new types of e^qperiences . For example, science classes visited the 
Museum of Natural History, hunted fossils in the parks and studied exotic 
plants at the Krohn Conservatory. Social studies classes learned about the 
city through the Seven Hills Bus Tour and through visits to various indus- 
tries. English classes saw plays or movies at downtown theaters, thereby 
being stimulated toward discussion and reading. Classes in mathematics 
were introduced to computer processes and modem banking methods through 

direct experience. 

Many pupils in the project were in need of financial assistance to 
stay in school. For some of these, clothing was purchased, while others 
were furnished a daily hot lunch. Such school supplies as pencils, pens, 
notebooks, gym shoes or gym suits were bought when pupils could not supply 
them. Bus fare, supplied through the Health Services project, was avail- 
able for pupils to keep clinic or dental appointments. 

The project counselor at Taft worked closely with potential drop-outs 
and with those seniors who would find it difficult to get jobs after 
graduation. His guidance centered on such areas as; job seeking skills; 
job opportunities in the metropolitan areas; post-high school training 
programs for entry jobs; skilled trades, and technical or semi-professional 

jobs; ftnd part-time employment. 

Organizing and administering these project services in schools that 
were already being used at almost full capacity was difficult. Space 
problems were aggravated by the organizational and scheduling difficulties 
that resulted from beginning the project at mid-year. Other special dif- 
ficulties involved decisions as to which of the eligible pupils to serve 
and provision of service to non-public school pupils. Despite these 
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difficulties, the Secondary Remediation and Enrichment project completed 
the first project year with a record of 2,379 pupils receiving direct 
services . 

Evaluation Procedures and Results 

Because of the broad range of this project and the related elementary 
project in primary target schools, much of the information collected for 
the overall evaluation of the Education Act progreun is pertinent here.* 

The procedure for evaluating this project will be to narrow the focus to 
the secondary level primary target schools only and to relate the findings 
to specific project objectives. Data used in evaluating this project 
include the following: selected items from the Teacher Survey, Student 

Survey and Parent Survey; achievement test data collected for grades seven 
through eleven; promotion, attendaiice and drop-out rates; and self-image 
data. 

Because the project began late in the year, marked changes are not 
expected to appear in this evaluation. In most cases, pre-project data are 
not available. Even where earlier baseline data are available, however, 
comparison with current findings will not be extensive. This report is 
more concerned with whether the direction of the project seems to correspond 
to the needs indicated by the data. At best, one might hope to identify 
a few services or project goals that do not seem i?.de(iuately covered by 
current organization and plans. 

Objective 1 . Raise the Level of Pupil Achievement . Nearly all the 
remedial and enrichment services of this project are directed principally 

to raising the achievement level of disadvantaged pupils. It must be 

*For a complete report of this evaluation, see the Journ al of Instruct lonal 
Research and Program Development, Volume 2, Number 1, October, 1966. 
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realized, however, that gains in pupil achievement are normally accom- 
plished slowly, so that it is not likely that any appreciable differences 
would appear in the achievement of pupils after only five months of Educa- 
tion Act services. To establish a baseline, however, all project pupils 
were tested with the Stanford Achievement Tests in May, 1966. The results 
of these tests will be the principal focus of this section. 

That disadvantaged pupils commonly achieve at a lower level than the 
general population is a fact frequently discussed in professional litera- 
ture. This lower achievement is usually attributed to environmental 
deficiencies rather than lower mental ability. The concept undergirding 
this project is that intelligence is an emerging phenomenon, not a static 
condition. Learning builds upon previous learning through experience. 
Teachers in the primary target schools see a need to raise the level of 
achievement among these pupils. This fact is evident when one compares 
the June Teacher Survey ratings of primary target and non-target school 
teachers on the item, "Achievement of pupils." Non-target teachers rated 
this item much higher (a i'ull unit on a seven-point evaluative scale) than 
the primary target teachers. 

In an attempt to meet this need, the Secondary Remediation and 
Enrichment project provided the following services! 

1. Remedial instruction in English, reading, mathematics, social 
studies and science. 

2. Furnishing needed school supplies 

3. Increased attention given to pupils by specialized school 
personnel, counselors, drop-out and resource coordinators 
and administrators. 

The results of the Stanford Achievement Tests administered in May to 
project pupils in grades seven through eleven are shown in Tables 1 and 2. 



Interpretation of these scores should be tempered by two factors. 

First, the norms on the Stanford Achievement Tests are demanding because 
the norming population was considerably above national average with respect 
to scholastic aptitude (Otis I.Q. median IO6-IO9). Secondly, the ESEA 
xon required a large volume of testing to be performed in a si.ort 
period of time and the conditions under which these achievement tests 
were taken were not believed to be conducive to optimal performance. 

Teachers and administrators reported that pupils seemed weary of testing, 
and this condition probably kept them from doing as well as they might 
have if the test sessions had been spaced over a longer period of time. 

The test results shown in Table 1 were obtained from the four primary 
target Junior high schools which contain grades 7, 8 and 9* The scores 
reported are grade scores . Since the tests were administered in May , the 
grade norm is the grade level plus 9 months. The median battery mid-scores 
for grades 7, 8 and 9 ®^re seen in Table 1 as 5»5, 6.1, and 6.7, respectively. 
The deviations of these mid-scores from their respective norms are -24 

months, -28 months and -32 months, for grades 7, 8, and 9, respectively. 

» 

The deviations from norm increase each year by four months , reflecting a 
wider range from norm. 

The subtest showing the highest grade score achievement in all three 
grades is Spelling, while the lowest subtest achievement in all three 
grades is Language. (These observations were true also in the elementary 
grades.) Rote learning methods are typically used in teaching spelling. 

One might speculate that spelling is taught often because it is subject to 
rote learning, simple evaluation and pupil feedback, and subject to con- 
trolled classroom management. These factors may account for this relatively 
high achievement. The relatively low achievement in language is one of the 



most typical characteristics of disadvantaged children. To teach language 
in such a vay as to be meaningful in the life space of these children is 
most difficult. Further, deficits in language are very conspicuous when 
these children enter school. 

The test results for the (one) primary target senior high school 
are shown in Table 2. The Stanford High School battery reports T-score 
norms, not grade scores. While the battery administered included an English 
sub-test, those results are not reported because of errors in scoring the 
test. Twelfth grade students were not tested because of their already 
heavy test schedules and because their graduation will prevent follow-up. 

For T-scores such as those reported in Table 2, a score of 40 (one 
stsuidard deviation below the mean) is equivalent to the l6th percentile, 
while a T-score of 45 is equivalent to the 30th percentile. Thus, the 
median achievement on the three subtests is between the l6th and 30th 
percentiles. This achievement exceeds that of earlier grades and proba- 
bly reflects a selection factor due to school drop-out of the lowest 

achievers . 

Achievement data from years preceding the project that might be 
compared with those from the first project year are not available. Although 
achievement measurement is a part of the city-wide standardized testing 
program, occasional changes in the instruments used and lack of data 
assembled by schools make it impossible to make such comparisons. As 
noted above, however, this is not considered important since a few months 
of concentrated service is likely to have very little effect on pupil achieve- 
ment as measured by standardized tests. The important comparison will be 
the 1967 achievement data with these baseline measurements. 
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Table 2. Summary of Stanford High School Battery Achievement Tests Results 
(standard Scores) for Primary Target Senior High School Students 
by Grade, Subtest and Quart ile Points. 



Grade Level 
Quart ile 



Reading 



Numerical 

Competence 



Mathematics 
Part "A” 



Battery 

Mid-Score 



Grade 10 
Ql 
Q2 
Q3 



36* 


35 


39 


36 


4l 


4l 


45 


4l 


46 


46 


49 


46 



Grade 11 

% 

^2 



38 35 

43 

48 46 



38 

44 

50 



38 

43 

48 



3 e are standard scores (T-scores) with a mean of 50 and a standard 
deviation of 10. 



A items of information do afford some indirect indications of the 
effect of the project on pupil achievement. Teacher Survey ratings, 
responses to surveys of parents and pupils, and pupil promotion rates may 
be examined for this purpose. 

Comparing primary target teachers' ratings on the item "Achievement of 
pupils" in January and June provides an index to appraise change. These 
January and June ratings may be further compared with those of secondary 
target and control teachers to offset the possibility that differences 
were an effect of time of year rather than of actual perception of change. 
Primary target secondary teachers rated the achievement of pupils 11.6 per 
cent hig her in June than in January. The ratings of secondary target and 
control teachers, on the other hand, decreased in June: the secondary 

target rating by .9 cent and the control by 10.6 per cent. 

Teachers, then, evidently saw some indication of increased achievement 
among the primary target pupils. There is some evidence that parents also 
felt that their children were achieving at a higher level. On the Parent 
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Survey, 99 per cent of the parents of primary target, secondary level pupils 
reported that their children were inqproving in their school work. This 
percentage of affirmative response ranks this item well above the overall 
mean of 91 per cent on the l4 item questionnaire. 

Responses from pupils were considerably less affirmative, with 56 per 
cent indicating that they were doing better in their school work. This 
percentage is significantly lower for secondary level primary target pupils 
than for elementary. It ranks the item in the bottom half of the 20 items 

on t^e sui*vey. 

Available data on pupil promotion permit a comparison of 1965-66 
rates in primary target secondary schools with similar data from the pre- 
five-year period. These data are reported in Table 3* 

CoD^arison of promotion rates in primary target schools during the 
base years and 1965-66 show an over-all increase from 89 2 per cent to 
91.6 per cent--an increase of 2.4 per cent. The 'highest increases were 
in grades nine (6.9^^) and eight (4.2^). The differences in the various 
grades are great ranging from -5.7 per cent in grade eleven to +6.9 per 
cent in grade nine. In contrast, similar comparisons within non-target 
schools show a slight over-all decrease in promotion rate, from 92.3 per 
cent in the base years to 91.7 per cent in I965-66, a decrease of .6 per 
cent. The variation of these differences is very small (in contrast to 
the primary target schools) ranging from -.6 per cent in grades ten and 

twelve to +.7 P®r cent in grade eight. 

During the 1965-66 school year, it appears that in general, the 
promotion rates in primary target schools (91.6^) and non-target schools 
(91. 7^) are about the same, but whereas the former schools increased, the 
latter remained essentially the same. While this may be an 
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interesting observation, it is unlikely that the increases in promotion 
rates in the primary schools are a result of the Education Act. Tests of 
statistical significance of difference will be applied in the comparisons 
with comparable 19^7 data. 

Ob.i active 2 . Improve School Attendance . Examination of absence rates 
in primary target secondary schools shows them to be higher than any 
others in the city. If pupil absence is excessive, extensive in-school 
services aimed at remediation and enrichment can hardly be effective. Thus, 
improved attendance is indeed a necessary ob;jective of the pro;)ect. 

Ratings on the June Teacher Survey for items concerned with tardiness 
and attendance reflect an awareness that this problem exists. Priroary 
target secondary teachers rated both "Degree of tardiness" (2.96) and 
"School attendance of pupils" (3.15) markedly lower than secondary teachers 
in non-target schools (3-99 and 4.40, respectively). The difference was 
1.03 for tardiness and 1.25 for attendance. 

Project services aimed at remedying this problem were; 

1. Increased home visits and services by visiting teachers 

2. Increased health supervision 

3. Provision for school supplies, clothing and lunches for a 
limited number of pupils . 

It should be noted that while the June ratings above by teachers 
in primary target schools were low for tardiness and attendance they did 
in fact represent a favorable change over the ratings given in January. 

The rating for tardiness increased 8.4 per cent and that for attendance 
12.9 per cent, suggesting that teachers felt better about both aspects of 
pupil behavior. The significance of these increases is more impressive 
when compared to other schools. Ratings on these same items by secondary 
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target teachers decreased 3.9 and 2.5 per cent, while those of control 
teachers decreased 29.2 and 28.1 per cent, respectively. 

These comparative ratings suggest that teachers in project schools 
saw some improvement in pupil attendance patterns. This impression cannot 
be verified legitimately by comparing the year's attendance records before 
and after the project started because attendance is known to show much 
normal variation with time of year. It is possible, however, to consider 
the rates for the entire school year in relationship to those for the years 
that preceded. Such a comparison both for primary target schools and all 
the secondary schools in the city is made in Table 4. 



Table 4. 


Average Daily Absence Rates for Primary Target Secondary Schools 
Compared with City -Wide Rates by Year, 


Year 


Primary Target Rates 
Junior High Senior High 


City-Wide 
Junior High 


Rates* 
Senior High 


1960-61 


13.6 


9.2 


9.0 


6.7 


1961-62 


l4.4 


9.3 


9.2 


7.0 


1962-63 


l4.4 


9.3 


9.5 


7.1 


1963-64 


l4.0 


10.6 


9.6 


7.8 


1964-65 


13.8 


11.7 


9.4 


8.7 


1965-66 


15.0 


11.5 


9.9 


9.0 


Average 


l4.2 


10.3 


9.4 


7.7 



*Includes primary target schools. 



The percentages of average daily absence in Table 4 indicate that the 
trend has been for absence to show a general increase, with junior high 
absence consistently exceeding that of senior high. Interestingly, the 
pattern in primary target schools closely resembles the city-wide pattern, 
although primary target rates are consistently higher. In 1964-65? for exam 
pie, both primary target and city-wide absence rates dropped slightly at the 
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junior high level but increased sharply for senior high. The 1965-66 
school year shows a continuation of the general trend toward increased 
absence, but the percentage for the one target senior high school de- 
creased slightly. This small decrease cannot safely be attributed to any 
particular cause. It may be simply a function of the high rate of the 

preceding year. 

Actual attendance data, then, give no indication of improvement in 
the first project year. After services have been continued for a longer 
time, comparative data will indicate whether these services do bring 
pupils to school more regularly. 

Objective 3 . Reduce the Drou-Out Bate . Keeping pupils in school 
until they con^lete a level of education that suits their abilities and 
aspirations is essential to any program of educational is®rovement. The 
numerous studies of drop-outs that have been done in recent years have 
identified characteristics of pupils who leave school prematurely. Many 
of these traits are common among children of disadvantaged areas. 

In Cincinnati the percentage of drop-outs in the disadvantaged neigh- 
borhoods has been perennially higher than in suburban areas. This project 
soughb to remedy this situ&tion through. 

1. Intensified personnel service 

2 . Provision of help in locating part-time employment 

Job opportunities offered to young people in school through the Economic 
Opportunity Act gave many senior high school pupils the economic, assistance 
they needed to continue their education. Meanwhile, increased counseling 
and social services were used to encourage them to stay in school and to 
facilitate the efforts of other project personnel to provide effective 
remediation and enrichment. 
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That this combined effort had a beneficial effect on primary target 
pupils is evident from an examination of the data in Table 5» 



Table 5. Percentages of Pupils Dropping Out of Primary Target Schools 
Compared with Non-Target Schools (September- June) by Grade 
and Year. 


Grade 


Primary Target Schools 
6^-64 64-65 65-66 Total 


Non-Target Schools 
63-64 64-65 65-66 


Total 




12 


6.2 


9.1 


6.2 


7.3 


3.8 


4.6 


4.6 


4.4 




11 


11.0 


13.0 


13.7 


12.5 


6.7 


7.0 


7.7 


7.0 




10 


12.6 


VO 


10.7 


13.2 


7.9 


8.6 


8.9 


8.5 




9 


9.1 


8.9 


10.4 


9.5 


3.9 


4.0 


5.1 


4.4 




8 


5.0 


5.7 


4.9 


5.2 


2.4 


2.0 


2.3 


2.2 




TOTAL 


10.0 


10.3 


8.1 


9.4 


5.3 


5.6 


6.0 


5.7 





These data indicate the percentages of drop-outs in primary target schools 
over a three-year period as compared with those of non-target schools 
throughout the city. The percentages are based on the ratio of the number 
of pupils withdrawn from school during the school year, except for death 
or transfer, to the total pupil accountability, i.e., end of year member- 
ship plus drop-outs. Percentages for the seventh grade, which are usually 
very low because of compulsory attendance laws, are not reported. 

Although non-target drop-out rates have tended to rise slowly over 
the three years, the primary target rates show an increase in 1964-65, but 
drop off in 1965-66. The net decrease is 2.2 per cent; tenth grade drop- 
outs are down 5»9 per cent.* 

* In a personal communication with the counselor of the school, it was his 
opinion that the reduced drop-out rate was chiefly a function of Jobs made 
available to these students through the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 
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Despite this decrease, priaiary target drop-out rates remain appreciably 
higher than non-target rates in every grade. In view of the widespread 
concern over the drop-out problem and the promising indications that increased 
opportunities and personal services can relieve it, it seems advisable to 
continue to emphasize this project objective. If future operational grants 
permit, it would probably be beneficial to increase pupil personnel services 
to a much greater degree, providing more adequate counseling and social 
service to disadvantaged pupils so that they are not impelled to leave school 
before completing the program. 

Objective 4 . Improve Motivation . All the goals stated in the preceding 
three objectives presume an increase in motivation on the part of the project 
pupils. If achievement levels are to be raised and if absence and drop-out 
rates are to decrease^ pupils must be prompted to take a greater interest 
in school work. This project aimed to improve motivation through: 

1. Remedial instiruction 

2 . Individualized services to pupils 

3. Parent involvement in school programs. 

As with other items on the Teacher Survey, **Motivation of my pupils 
was rated considerably lower by primary target secondary teachers than by 
secondary teachers in non-target schools ( 3 *85 and 4 . 52 , respectively). 
However, this June rating by primary target teachers represents a 4.6 per 
cent increase over the ratings given by these same teachers in January. 

Again, this slight increase takes on more importance in view of the fact 
that the ratings of secondary target and control teachers decreased in 
June. Teachers, then, seemed to see some increase in the motivation of 



project pupils. 
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Objective 3 , Improve Pupil Self-Image . The self-image of disadvan- 
taged pupils is generally regarded as lower than that of the average 
pupil. Many authorities have expressed the view that it is essential to 
raise this self-image before one can properly motivate the youngster 
and before he is able to achieve to his maximum potential. 

Teachers of primary target pupils indicated that they,’ too, view 
image of self as somewhat low among disadvantaged pupils. The rating 
given this item on the Teacher Survey in June (3»2l) is considerably 
lower than that given by non-target secondary teachers (4.54). Because 
the self-concept is multidimensional, one may view all services provided 
by this project as aiding in the development of a more satisfying self- 

concept . 

The June Teacher Survey rating represents an increase of 5»9 per cent 
in the estimate of project pupils* self-image. On the other hand, secondary 
target and control ratings on this item decreased in the June survey. 
Comparison of the June ratings given by primary target, secondary target, and 
control teachers shows the control ratings higher than primary target, with 
secondary target ratings lowest of the three. 

This same general pattern appears in the results of the House-Tree- 
Person test given to pupils in grades 7-9* Scores based on eight factors 
that are believed related to self-image were highest for control schools. 
Primary target scores were somewhat lower, but again the secondary target 

scores were lowest of the three groups. 

By contrast, the results of the locally constructed What I Am Like 
instrument show the self-image of primary target pupils to be highest of 
the three groups and that of control pupils, lowest. What I Am Like 
measures self-image in three contexts; physical, psychological, and social. 
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PQpi^8 r&^6 th6nisslv6s on ft fivs-point lii^polftr ftdjcctiv® scftlc* Xti ftll 
three ftrees the retings of prlaary tairget secondery pupils were ftbove the 
theoretical mid-point of the scale: physical, 3.88; psychological, 3-86; 

social, 3 . 77 . 

One final source of data related to pupil self-concept is available. 

On the Student Survey pupils themselves were asked the following four 
questions: "Are you satisfied with report card grades?", "Are you doing 

better in your school irark this year?", "Do you thinlc you will graduate 
from high school?" and "Do you hope to go to college?" Only pn the last 
item was there a significant difference among primary target, seconder:'' 
target and control groups. The percentage of affirmative responses to 
this question was highest for secondary target schools, with primary 
target and control groups following in that order. 

Just over half ( 56 ^) of primary target pupils indicated that they 
thought their school work had improved. Only 31 per cent, however, said 
that they were satisfied with their report card grades. For the most 
part, then, project pupils seem to see themselves as capable of better 
school work than they are doing. Ninety-four per cent of the responding 
pupils said they thought they would graduate from high school and 71 per 

cent indicated they hoped to go to college. 

From all this data there emerges a hazy picture of the self-concept 
of project pupils. The results of the various instruments used to measure 
self-image seem somewhat contradictory when the project group is compared 
with other groups in the study. What does seem clear, however, is that the 
self-image of these pupils tends to be rather favorable, perhaps more so 
than has been suspected. Unfortunately, this must be a tentative cotlclusion 
because normative data (particularly for suburban children) are not availa- 
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ble for the instriiments used in this appraisal. Only after future measure 
ments have been taken will it be possible to determine the effect of 
continued project services on pupil self-concept with these data viewed as 
baseline measurements. 



Recommendat ions 



The following recommendations are made; 

1. That continued emphasis be placed on raising the achievement 
of primary target secondary pupils. This effort should focus 
on a relatively small group of students given intensive ser- 
vices on a more individualized basis. It is unlikely that 
differences in school achievement will be noted if services 
are spread too thin among students within a school. A sub- 
group of students within a school must be identified and 
receive intensive services. Pupils who were put in remedial 
sections and returned to regular class placement within a 
short period of time probably should be kept in these reme- 
dial sections for at least the full school year. 

2. That provision be made for employing additional social 
service personnel. Increasing the visiting teacher services 
should be viewed as a means of improving school attendance and 
pupil motivation as well as further involving parents in the 
education of their children. 

3« That provision be made to hire additional counselors in 

target schools who take on the specialized function of giving 
service to drop-outs or potential drop-outs. In this capa- 
city, arranging for part-time work to solve the financial 
problem of these children is most important. 

4 . That the job of administrative aides be focused on coordina- 
ting ESEA. services within a school rather than being a general 
administrative aide for the whole school. 

5 . That target school teachers examine the implication of the 
apparent discrepancy in pupil self-image. There is reason to 
believe that teachers rate this lower than pupils. Possibly 
the values upon which pupils judge themselves are: sufficiently 
different from the basis of teacher's judgement to cause this 
discrepancy. 
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Summary and Conclusions 

The Secondary School Remediation and Enrichment project Is aimed 
toward improving the education of primary target pupils in one senior 
high school attendance area. Remedial and enrichment services are 
designed to correct educational and cultural deficiencies* Through the 
use of additional personnel, the* project made it possible to provide small 
group instruction that could be adapted to individual inipils and increased 
attention to personal needs. 

Although establishing a baseline was the primary goal of data in the 
first project year, the information gathered does point to a reasonable 
degree of success in the first months of service. The project seems to 
be answering definite needs felt by teachers, pupils and parents of the 
primary target schools. Resource and remedial teachers are working for 
lr,iproved instruction to raise the achievement of pupils. While the limited 
data available for pre-post comparison give some promising signs of 
success in the work of these teachers, valid conclusions cannot be drawn 
until future achievement data are collected for comparison with first-year 
test results. 

Increased visiting teacher and counselor service offers similar 
promise of success, with a decrease in drop-out percentages being perhaps 
the single most favorable finding of this evaluation. Addition of still 
more personnel in these critical service areas seems called for. 

As these project pupils continue in school, a systematic attempt 
will be made to measure their progress. On the basis of this ongoing evalu- 
ation, project services may be modified or refined in order that the attention 
given to these disadvantaged pupils might be of optimal benefit in remedying 
their academic deficiencies and enriching their background. 

Division of Program Development 
December, 1966 
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SECONDARY SUMMER SCHOOL 

Introdu ction 

To build upon the gains made in the Secondary Remediation and Enrich- 
ment proiject, an extensive summer school project was inaugurated for 
secondary level pupils in Cincinnati’s primary and secondary target 
schools. Pupils typically make little or no gain in academic achievement 
in the period of summer vacation, and when the environment in which they 
spend this time offers no intellectual stimulation, they generally 
regress in achievement level. The Secondary Summer School project strives 
to overcome this problem and fvxther to raise the educational achievement 

and aspiration of disadvantaged pupils. 

The project was aimed at pupils in the seventh, eighth, ninth and 
twelfth grades. It focused on five major need areas; I. remedial help 
in reading and arithmetic, 2. enrichment in art, music, social studies, 
science and drama, 3. improvement of advanced study skills, 4. individ- 
ualized instruction and direction, 5* financial assistance for transpor- 
tation, lunch, etc. 

To serve such needs as these the Secondary Summer School project 
offered small group instruction in reading improvement, remedial arithmetic, 
science, social studies, art, music, junior theatre, junior typing and 
pre-college study skills. Except for the pre-college workshop, these 
classes were open to the seventh, eighth and ninth grade pupils living in 
the target areas . Teachers , counselors and administrators screened pupils 
for eligibility on the basis of their abilities and needs. The pre-college 
workshop was open to twelfth grade pupils who had made definite college 
plans. Finally, the project encompassed a program of service to actual and 
potential drop-outs involving intensive counselor and visiting teacher 

service. 
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Objectives 

The objectives of this project were: 

1. To raise level of pupil achievement 

2. To inculcate skills of reading, arithmetic and studying 

3. To improve pupil motivation 

4. To build and reinforce interests in art, music, social 
studies, science and drama 

5. To improve self-image of pupils. 

Project Narrative 

Inauguration . The Secondary Summer School project, offering remedial 
and enrichment instruction to educationally deprived pupils, was approved 
in March, 1966. In April additional funds were made available, and the 
project was expanded. 

The expanded project provided junior high school pupils with remedial 
instruction in reading (8 classes) and arithmetic (18 classes); it also 
furnished enrichment experiences in science (6 classes), social studies 
(7 classes), art (2 classes), music (3 classes), junior theatre (l class), 
and junior typing (8 classes). A pre-college workshop,' housed on the 
University of Cincinnati campus, was available to 60 graduated seniors 
who were registered for college for autumn, 1966. The expanded project 
also included counselor and visiting teacher services for youth who had 
dropped out of school and for those pupils identified as potential drop- 
outs. Through this service pupils were encouraged to complete their 
education either by returning to the regular school program or by regis- 
tering for some other form of education or occupational training. 

On March 15 a project director was assigned to administer the project. 
Summer school centers were established, classes for each center vere 
scheduled, and recruitment procedures were determined. The eight target 
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schools at the secondary level (Ach, Bloom, Cutter, Heinold, Hughes, 

Porter, Savyer, Robert A. Taft) were designated as summer school centers. 

All classes began June 20 with junior high sections meeting on alter- 
nating days, 8:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon,, for six weeks. Pupils in the pre- 
college workshop attended daily, 8:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon, for seven weeks. 

Project Participants . Forty-three teachers and three coordinators 
were involved in the remedial and enrichment activities. These persons 
held planning sessions with subject supervise rs prior to the opening of 
summer school. Length of planning time varied among the components, 

from two days to a maximum of five days. 

Of the 55 classes scheduled at the junior high level, one section 
of Music Enrichment and one section of Junior Theatre were closed because 
of insufficient enrollment. A total of 885 pupils, of whom .128 were 
from non-public schools, completed the junior high instructional program. 

An additional 150 pupils who had enrolled dropped out of the project before 

completion. 

Forty-one graduated seniors, nine from Hughes and 32 from Taft, 
completed the Pre-College Workshop. There were no drop-outs; however, 
sixteen additional seniors pre-registered for the project but did not 
participate. Because graduated seniors were not allowed to take part in 
Neighborhood Youth Corps work projects, a number of the prospective 
participants had to locate full-time summer work. 

Materials and Activities . Materials used successfully in reading 
improvement classes include paperback copies of novels and short stories 
of interest to teenagers , sets of Pleasure Reading S eries ■> Wildlife 
Adventure Series , and the Tumer-Livingston Series . Audio-visual materials 
arrived too late for full use in the summer program. However, the 
following aids were found valuable for further trial and e^qperimentation: 
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Tachist-O-Films, Classroom Reading Program, IV and Classroom Readirifc 
Program, VII > ordered from Learning Through Seeing, Inc.; and the sound 
film strips, Developing Effective Reading Study Skills , from Bailey Films, 



Inc. 

Teachers in the remedial arithmetic component indicated success with 
Encyclopedia Britannica Press materials, Math Workshop, Levels E and F; 
and Modern Mathematics for Achievement, Parts 4 through 8, from the 



Houghton-Mifflin Company. 

Pre-college workshop materials included copies of literary works such 
as Beowulf, The Odyssey of Homer , and The Old Man and the Sea. In addition, 
a variety of printed materials, appropriate for the pre-college level, were 
studied, analyzed and discussed. Typical titles from this group are How_bo 
Read a Poem , How to Study in College , Handbook to Literature, A Short Gui^ 
to Writing a Critical Review , and An Appro ach to Literature. 

Community resource persons shared their collections, e:qperiences and 
talents with pupils of art and science sections. Pupils of music and 
drama classes attended several professional performances. 



Each of the enrichment classes participated in a number of field 

trips. Field trips available for each subject area were as follows: 

Science— Mt. Airy; Miami Whitewater Forest; University of Cincinnati; 

Bone Lck State Park, Kentucky; Hueston Woods; Newtown Fish Hatchery; Krohn 
Conservatory, Ault Park; Warder Nursery (Finneytown) ; California Water 
Works, Gest Street Sewage Plant. 

Social Studies— Boone County Airport; Armco Steel Mills , Middletown , Ohio; 
Cincinnati Art Museum; Berea College, 

Ohio Kiver; Cincinnati Gas and ®®®^f 

Ohio; State Capitol; Ohio State University, Columbus, Oh.o, F 

Ancirat, Lebanon, Ohio; Meyer Meat Packing Company; Cinoimati Museum of 

Natural History; train ride from Itaion Terminal to p,„*. 

in the Park (rehearsal); Post-Times Star; Johnson and Hardin Printing Plant, 
Seven Hills Tour: Shillito's (one hour behind-the-scenes in a large 
Lpartment store); Urban Renewal Tour; Wright -Patters on Air Force Museum, 

Dayton, Ohio. 
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Art Enrichment— Art Festival, Cincinnati Zoo; tour of Ht. Adams, Art 
Museum; Cincinnati Sumer Opera; Doerr Ceramic Studio; home of Dr. Robert 
Fanning, Covington, Kentucky; Career Opportunities Tour; Gibson Art 
Company; Tomar Gift Shops; Shillito's (advertising department); Dr. Robert 

Fabe*s Studio* 

Music Enrichment— Cincinnati Sumer Opera; University of Cincinnati 
College of Music, orchestra rehearsal; Wurlitzer Company, organ concert; 
Cincinnati Art Museum; Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; International 
70, The Sound of Music ; Murray Seasongood Pavillion, Eden Park (pupils 
presented program)^ 

Junior Theatre--Shroder Junior High School, pupil presentation of 
Winnie the Pooh ; Playhouse in the Park, Charley’s Aunt ; Cincinnati Summer 
Opera; University of Cincinnati Mummer's Guild, The^Fantas t icks ; ESdgecliff, 
The Boy Friend . 

Traditional marks. A through F, were not given for either the remedial 
or the enrichment classes. Rather, pupils were rated either gcceUent, 

Good or Poor on their participation and attendance. These ratings are 
reported in the evaluation section of this report. 

Pre-college Workshop sessions provided on-campus esqperience to prepare 
students to conpete academically at the college level. Small group work 
was conducted^ and individual student -teacher conferences were held at 
designated intervals. Participants were also encouraged to engage in 
independent study. 

The drop-out program was concentrated in the target school areas and 
included all children who reside in these areas. This component provided 
counseling and referral service for out-of-school youth and for pupils 
identified by their teachers and counselors as potential drop-outs. All 
pupils referred to the program received written notification of the 
services available, and home visits were made by teams of counselors and 
vi siting teachers . 

Services were given to 391 pupils of the target school areas who had 
dropped out of school. These pupils were encouraged to return to regular 
school or attend adult education classes. Some were referred to training 
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classes and community work programs. These young people will he followed 
throu:,h regular counseling and visiting teacher services, and will be 
glvsn addition&l lislp 8>s needed. 

Counseling service was also given to a total of 919 pupils identified 
as potential drop-outs. These youngsters will continue to receive the 
attention of their teachers and counselors in an attempt to motivate the 

development of positive school attitudes. 

Reactions of project personnel to all phases of the project were 
essentially positive. Teachers were enthusiastic about the possibility 
of continuing the project, and pi^pils indicated appreciation and enjoyment 
of their summer experiences. One comment written by an eighth-grade boy 
to his teacher perhaps best summarizes pupil- react ions; ”So God bless 

you and our Summer School.” 

Evaluation Procedures and Results 

The Secondary Summer School project offered remedial instruction in 
two academic areas, reading and arithmetic. These classes were designed 
primarily for below average achievers. Classes in science and social 
studies, on the other hand, were enrichment offerings intended to broaden 
the experience of the more successful pupil and to raise his level of 
achievement still higher. For all four academic areas,, therefore, achieve- 
ment test results are a key source of evaluative information. These test 
scores will be used to evaluate the project’s success in achieving the 

first objective. 

Evaluation concerning the second objective will focus on the project 
components of Junior Typing and the Pre-College Workshop. The development 
of typing skills as measured, by a timed writing exercise will be the basis 
for the evaluation of this component, while two questionnaires administered 
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to workshop participants will be discussed in connection with the pre- 
college sessions. 

Rat-ngs of pupil participation and attendance given by teachers in 
the junior high school classes will be used as an index of pupil motiva- 
tion in relation to the third objective. Under this same heading, the 
services provided to actual and potential drop-outs will be discussed. 

Other enrichment components of the project, namely art, music and 
theatre, will be evaluated on the basis of questionnaires under the 
heading of the fourth objective. Unfortunately, little information is 
available for an appraisal of the effect of the project on pupils* self- 
image, the focus of the fifth objective of the project. 

Objective 1. To raise le\^el of pupil achievement . The Education 
Act project offering remediation and enrichment to secondary school 
pupils during the regular school year endeavored to raise the achievement 
level of primary target pupils. Baseline test data from the end of the 
school year show that the achievement level of these pupils is somewhat 
below the national norm in all areas. Normally little or no growth would 
be expected to take place during the summer period of absence from school. 
Indeed, in the case of disadvantaged children, there is usually a decline 
in achievement level over the summer months. 

The svunmer school project for secondary pupils attempted to overcome 
this regression and to continue the progress that pupils in all target 
schools had made in the previous school year. For the four academic areas 
in which remedial or enrichment instruction was given, i.e., reading, 
arithmetic, social studies and science, pupils were tested in their 
classes at the end of the summer session, using Form W of the Advanced 
Stanford Battery. The achievement scores of the test covering the area 
of instruction were compared with those from the same test given at the 
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end of the preceding school year. 

Table 1 shows the pre-test and the post-test mean raw scores on the 
four tests relevant to these instructional areas. The sample included all 
students for whom pre and post test data were available. Average gains 
in achievement ranged from 1.73 ^.95 raw score points. Statistical 

tests showed that these gains are significant for Paragraph Meaning, 
Arithmetic and Science. The small increase in Social Studies is not 
significant at the .05 level. 

It may be safely concluded, then, that the remediation and enrich- 
ment offered by the summer school project did in fact raise the achievement 
level in at least three areas. This appears to be a worthwhile benefit , 
in contrast to the decline that normally occurs over the summer months for 
disadvantaged pupils. In fact, the achievement gain is considerably 
greater than that suggested by test norms as the expectation for a few 
months of instruction. The gain in the Paragraph Meaning average raw 
score, for example, represents an achievement gain of about six months in 
grade placement scores. 

Table 1. Comparison of Mean Raw Scores on Pre-Post Achievement Tests of 
Pupils in Junior High Summer Classes. 





(N) 


Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Diff. 


S.E.piff^ 


t 


Para. Meaning 


(5‘^) 


18.93 


21.91 


2.98 


.621 


4.80* 


Arithmetic 


(121) 


28.54 


30.79 


2.25 


.608 


3.70* 


Social Studies 


(U8) 


36.79 


38.52 


1.73 


. 1.149 


1.51 


Science 


(*^6) 


26.48 


31.43 


4.95 


.927 


5.34* 



*Signif leant at the .01 level. 
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Ob.iective 2. To inculcate skills of readln.;» arithmetic and studyiji£. 
Acquiring skills may be viewed as a necessary foundation for increased 
achievement. Since achievement gains in reading and arithmetic have 
already been noted, one need only assume that higher test performance 
reflects the application of improved skills to establish the project 

success in achieving the second objective. 

Other components of the summer school project were aimed at improving 
individual skills related to academic work. Junior high school pupils 
were offered a class in introductory typewriting. This Junior Typing 
class assumed that the pupils had had no previous instruction or experience 
in typing. Pupils were tested in a three-minute timed writing exercise at 
the end of the session and scored on the number of words typed per minute. 
The gross-words -per-minute scores were adjusted at the rate of ten off 
for each mistake to yield the net -words -per -minute scores. The quartile 
points of the distribution of these scores are shown below. 

Gross Words Net Words 

= 15.75 ^1 ^^*55 

Mdn . ==20 . 88 Mdn , -l4 . 80 

Q3 = 26.00 ^3 = 

This test exercise indicates that the average pupil progressed from 
no typing skill at all to being able to type accurately about 15 words a 
minute. One may assume that the course also laid the foundation for 
further development of this skill for use in securing gainful employment 
or as a useful asset in the pursuit of further knowledge. 

For graduating seniors who had been accepted for college admission in 
the fall, the project offered a workshop in reading and study skills. Par 
ticipating students were asked to complete a self-rating scale at the 
beginning of the workshop and again at the end. The results of this 
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questionnaire are shovn in Table 2. 



Table 2. Mean Pre-Post Test Self-Ratings of Pre-College Workshop Participants 
On l8 Questionnaire Items. 




Post-Test 



Item 
Kumber 



Item 



Mean Mean 

Rating Rating 

June, 1 Q 66 (N= 33 ) July a 1966 Difference 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5. 



I take meaningful notes from 
lectures. 

I take meaningful notes on what 
I read, 

I have purposeful, independent 
study habits. 

I write clear, concise par^raphs. 
I write effective compositions. 



3.00 

3.00 

2.58 

2.67 

2.44 

2.47 



2.97 . 


-.03 


2.97 


-.03 


2.50 


-.08 


2.60 


-.07 


2.51 


+ .07 


2.50 


+ .03 



8 . 

9. 

10 . 



I am successful in taking objec- 
tive tests. 

I am successful in taking essay 
tests. 

I understand and remember what I 
read . 

I can find the main idea in novels 
and short stories. 

I can find the main idea in 
essays . 



2.92 

2.84 

2.72 

2.97 

2.69 



11 . 

12 . 

13. 

1 4 . 

15. 



I can find the main idea in poems. 
I can find the main idea in plays. 
I am trying to learn new words, 
from what I read. 

I am trying to use new words in 
my speaking and writing. 

I know how to use a library 
effectively. 



2.69 

2.97 

3.31 

3.06 

3.27 



3.09 

2.91 

3.23 

3.00 

2.76 

3.20 

2.88 

3.56 
3.35 

3.57 



+ .17 
+ .07 
+ .51 
+ .03 

+ .07 

+ .51 

-.09 

+ .25 
+ .29 
+ .30 



16. 

17. 

18. 



I can talk about ideas clearly 
and correctly . 

I am trying to improve my eve:ry 
day speech. 

I feel at ease on a college 
campus . 



2.77 

3.38 

3.31 



3.03 

3.46 

3.60 



+ .26 
+.08 

+ .29 




MEAN 



2.89 



3.04 



+ .i -5 



Eating themselves on a five-point scale concerning 18 reading and 
study skills before and after the workshop, participants gave a mean pre- 
test rating of 2.89 and a mean post-test rating of 3 .<A. This increase isnot 
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statistically significant. Only two of the l8 items show significant 
gains: "l understand and remember what I read ” and "l can find the main 

idea in poems.” 

Participants were also asked to evaluate the workshop and to offer 
a suggestion for its improvement. The majority of the 23 respondents 
reacted positively to the overall length of the workshop (70^) and of the 
individual class meetings (91*?^). All but one thought having the workshop 
on campus was beneficial. About 30 per cent of the respondents indicated 
a desire for still further individual assistance from the teacher. Of 
eight areas of study skills dealt with in the workshop, participants rated 
English Composition as most important by a wide margin. Improvement of 
Reading Speed and Comprehension, and Vocabulary Building were also rated 
highly. Least important in the judgment of the participants were Library 
Usage and Speech Diagnosis and Training. 

Objective 3» To improve pupil motivation . Ratings on the motivation 
of pupils are not available on a pre-post basis. Teachers in the summer 
school project did, however, rate pupils on their participation and 
attendance, instead of giving the traditional form of mark. Each pupil 
was rated either Excellent , Good or Poor on both aspects of performance. 

A summary of these ratings is provided in Table 3* 

For participation, the number of Excellent and Good ratings given by 
summer school teachers was about the same with 85 per cent of all ratings 
divided between two categories. The 133 Poor ratings are divided over 
all subjects except Junior Theatre, in numbers ranging from 5.5 (Art Enrich- 
ment) to 20.3 per cent (Junior Typing). Interestingly, in the four academic 
areas, the percentages of Poor ratings within subject areas rather closely 
parallels the significance of achievement gains reported in Table 1. The 

exception is Social Studies Enrichment, which had fewer Poor ratings than 
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ReniBdial Arithmetic and a Cdiparatively high percentage of Excellent rating® 
although achievement gains were non-significant. 

In the cacs of attendance ratings, Just over half the total for all 
subjects were Excellent, and about a third were Good. The percentage of 
Poor ratings is nearly the sane as for participation. The poor 

ratings for individual subjects cluster around 10 per cent except for 
Remedial Arithmetic and Social Studies; in these two areas about a fifth 
of the pupils were rated as having poor attendance. No attendance ratings 
were given for Junior Typing. 

A component of the Summer School project that focused sharply on 
pupil motivation was the attempt to give service to out-of-school youth 
and to potential drop-outs in target school areas. This service involved 
30 professional personnel; a coordinator, an assistant coordinator, 19 
counselors and 9 visiting teachers. These individuals devoted up to four 
weeks each to increasing the motivation of drop-outs and pupils who had 
been identified as potential drop-outs. 

Social Service Center records were used to identify school age youth 
who were not enrolled in a regular day school program. Referrals of pupils 
with low motivation or other characteristics typical of drop-outs were made 
by the target schools. Each of the 1310 young people identified in these 
two ways was sent a letter announcing the services offered by the project. 
Subsequent personal contact was made with all but 76 of this group. 

Working as teams, counselors and visiting teachers provided guidance 
and counseling service to encourage those who had been referred to return 
to school in the fall. In some cases, appropriate agency referrals were 
made for youth who were not likely to profit from further school experience 
gQiftfP encouraged to attend part-tlsie classes in contlnutlng education, 
and others were referred to training classes and cosusunity work prograsis. 
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The 1310 youngsters contacted consisted of 9^9 potential and 39^ 
actual drop-outs. By the end of the drop-out effort, 978 of the 1310 
had madvj concrete plans to return to the regular day^ school program in 
the fall. An additional 113 planned to attend afternoon or evening adult 
education classes. A total of 214 referrals were made to such opportunity 
agenc:-es as the Neighborhood Youth Corps, the Preparation for Employment 
Program, for Special Youth, the Job Corps, and Manpower Development and 

Training. 

Only 17 youngsters were reported as having existing commitments that 
would make it impossible or inadvisable to participate in some educational 
or work-training program. Another 54 were already involved in some 
’’positive program” (presumably other than school), which they chose to 

continue.. 

Ob.iective 4. To build and reinforce interest in art, music, social 
studies, science and drama . This objective pertains to the project com- 
ponents emphasizing enrichment rather than remedial instruction r Classes 
in each of the areas specified by the objective were offered to target 
school yoxmgsters in seventh, eighth and ninth grades who seemed likely 
to profit from such enrichment. 

In addition to the evidence offered by achievement test scores con- 
cerning the success of these enrickaent services, attempts at evaluation 
were made through questionnaires administered in a number of classes. 

Art Enrichment classes in Taft and Sawyer, for example, were given a 
pupil questionnaire at the end of the course. Pupils were asked to answer 
questions about the kinds of work they did, what they enjoyed most and 

what field trips yielded the most benefit. 

Among the items the pupils made and worked on were paintings, draw- 
ings, enamel work, tissue, papier mache", clay, batiks, glass and water 
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colors. Of these y enameled works were the most popular: 27 of 29 respon- 

dents reported completing this activity, 20 said they enjoyed it most, and 
17 considered it their best work. 

The field trips taken by the classes were ranked by the pupils as to 
how much they had gained from them. The three highest ranked trips were: 
l) tour of Dr. Fann-.ng*s home; 2) career opportunity tour; 3/ tour of Mt. 
Adams. 

Questionnaire responses provide some evidence that the Art classes 
did, in fact, stimulate pupil interest. Twenty of the 29 respondents 
indicated plans to take some form of art in their regular school program 
within the next two years. Also, 22 of them said they had worked on 
artistic endeavors of their own outside the summer school sessions. Most 
of these activities were with clay moldings and sculpt\ires. 

The pupils in the Junior Theatre class were given a questionnaire 
designed to measure both knowledge and interests at the beginning of the 
summer session and again at the end. In’ general, comparison of pre-post 
results of this questionnaire indicates marked differences in knowledge 
directly related to the course content, but rather limited changes in less 
related areas. Similarly, areas of interest seemed to have been influenced 
rather slightly. For example, a number of items on the questionnaire con- 
cerned the students* tastes in television shows and motion pictures. These 
seemed to change little from pre to post tests. On the other hand, the 
responses to the question "What is the best play you have ever seen" did 
show a definite pre-post change. Most of the factual items that changed 
noticeably were on such content as what goes on backstage during a play, 
the contribution of sets and lighting to the production, etc. On the 
final questionnaire all respondents indicated that they intended to con- 
tinue seeing plays. 
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Objective 3» To T^nprove self-image of pupils « Because of the brief 
duration of the sumi.ar term, no organized attempt was made to measure pupil 
self-image before and after the summer session. It would seem unrealistic 
to expect the subtle changes that are hoped for in this regard to be 

measurable over such a short span of time. 

A very limited portion of the evaluative instruments used for compo- 
nents of the project were relevant to self-image. Specifically, the self- 
rating scale given to Pre-Collage Workshop participants might be considered 
indicative of certain aspects of self-image. In addition, the questionnaire 
taken by Junior Theatre class members contained a number of self-image items 
such as "What would you be if you could be anything you wanted?” Both 
sources of information offer a slight suggestion of improved self-concept 
but offer no basis for confidence that the objective was really achieved. 
Such goals as this can best be measured in terms of the effect of total 
Education Act program over a period of time. Presumably, if the program 
evaluation, conducted at the conclusion of the next school year does indeed 
show that the self-image of pupils has improved, an indeterminate portion 
of this gain might be reasonably attributed to the summer school project. 

Recommendat ions 

The following recommendations are offered to guide project personnel 
in their planning of the summer school services for the coming year: 

1. That a careful attempt be made to link the summer school project 
with the remediation and enrichment services offered at the 
secondary level in the course of the. regular school year. Special 
focus should be maintained on the same pupils who received most 
intensive service through the year. This continuity is likely to 
increase the effectiveness of these services by making it easier 
for the pupils to continue their intellectual growth through the 
summer months, rather than slipping back as culturally disadvan- 
taged pupils have typically done in the past. 






2. That a thorough effort be exerted to improve the level of pupil 
motivation in the enrichment and remediation classes. Although 
such motivation to continiji^e, academic work in the summer months 
is freq.uently difficult to achieve} some teachers have been 
successful with attempts to link the learning process to imme-^ 
diate goals of the pupils, to plan varied, interesting activities, 
etc. There is a suggestion of a relationship between the teacher 
ratings of pupil participation in their classes and the gains in 
achievement made by the pupils. This relationship will be examined 
more closely in the coming year. If the correlation is indeed 
high, as one would normally expect, motivation appears to be a 
particularly important part of the objectives of the project. 

3. That field trips be continued as an important part of the enrich- 
ment experiences in the summer project. Careful attention should 
be paid to linking these field trips with the classroom work in 
each subject area. Although establishing this connection for 
pupils has long been recognized as essential to the value of 
field trip experiences, pupils often fail to grasp this relation- 
ship and tend to consider the recreational value of the trips as 
most significant. 

4. That the Pre-College Workshop be continued essentially according 
to the same format as in previous years. As far as possible, 
employment opportunity should be made available to pupils who 
need summer income to make college financially possible. ^ There 
is evidence that workshop participants recognize worthwhile 
gains from this experience. Whether these gains actually enable 
them to meet with success in their college program will be in- 
vestigated through a follow-up of workshop participants. 

5. That the component of the project offering assistance to drop- 
outs and potential drop-outs be maintained. This service should 
be available not only to those pupils receiving intensive coun- 
seling help in the regular school year through the Secondary 
Remediation and Enrichment project, but also to all out-of-school 
youth and all those residing in target school areas who have been 
identified as potential drop-outs. 

S^^mmary and Conclusions 

The Secondary Summer School project was planned to extend the benefits 
of the Secondary School Remediation and Enrichment project for the regular 
school year into the summer months. It included pupils in grades 7, 8, 9 
anrf 12 residing in the primary and secondary target school areas. Project 
services consisted of remedial instruction in reading and arithmetic; 
enrichment experiences in science, social studies, art, music and drama; 
typing and pre-college workshop classes; and a drop-out assistance program. 
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Principal findings of the evaluation of these components are: 

1. A comparison of scores on standardized achievement tests before 

and after the summer session indicates significant gains in acV ’.eve- 
u:,nt on Paragraph Meaning, Science and Arithmetic tests and a 
smaller gain on Social Studies . 

2. Median typing skill achieved by members of this class was a 
•oroduction rate of about 15 words per minute, 

3. Pre-College Workshop participants believed themselves to have 
gained significantly in their ability to understand and remem- 
ber what they read and derive meaning from 'the reading of poetry. 

4. Pupils in art, music and drama enrichment classes generally 
seemed to recognize benefits from the summer experiences and 
indicated some amount of interest in taking further training 
or acquiring new experiences in these areas. 

5. Most pupils assisted in the drop-out effort indicated enroll- 
ment in some kind of formal education (S3%) , with 75 per cent 
actually registering for the regular day school program. 

Pupil benefits hoped for as a result of the first full, year of project 
services should be kept in mind. An attempt should be made to link remedial 
and enrichment instruction offered in the regular school year with the 
summer school project. Motivation of pupils should be a special concern 
of summer project personnel. On the whole, no marked changes in the com- 
ponents of the project or the services included seem indicated by the 
findings of the evaluation. 



